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A SHORTHORN BULL POSSESSING MUCH. MERIT AND A WINNER OF PRIZES 


THE handsome animal here pictured: well portrays the attractive shape of the Shorthorn breed of cattle. This bull is 
owned by J. C. Roach of Illinois, and has secured prizes at a number of the leading state fairs. The animal has many 
good points, is still young,  and+a favorité with practically all who have seen him; the picture will interest shorthorn 
breeders in Ohio, Kentucky and othér. middle states 








Chicago, Ill. 























pipes. 


TE a 


A GROWD 


in a doorway, when people were all com- 
ing out, getting along easily, everybody 
pleasant, the tide moving right along to- 
gether. 

You've seen the same sort of doorway 
when the outs were trying to get in and 
the ins were trying to get ont—everybody 





confused, uncomfortable, cross, and no progress, 
The first doorway represents the Tubu lar bowl bottom—the milk flowing from the supply tube, in a smooth cur- 
rent, directly{into the’ separation process, rising smoothly through the bowl, all going the same way to the discharge 


YOU'VE SEEN 











The second doorway represents the milk at the bottom of a top-feed ‘‘bucket-bowl’’separator—at the bottom of 
all “‘bucket-bowl’’separators. The supply of milk coming down from the top has to stop, reverse its current from down 
to up, and start into the separation process in conflict with what was previously in the bowl. 









By Reason 












TUBULAR 


WORKS WITH [ITSELF 


‘The Milk Entering a Tubular 
Bowl Has Unobstructed Passage. 














Working AGAINST 


Themselves 


is What All “‘Bucket Bowl” 
Separaters Are eg 
Through Top Feed of M 
inte the Bowl --- Inflowing 
Milk Meets Ostruction at 
Bow! Bottom and its Flew 
Must Be Reversed. 



























WEST CHESTER, PA 
San Franelsco, Calif. 





THE TUBULAR WORKS SMOOTHLY 


The milk current starts upward without interruption, separation begins instantly and is uninterrupted in any way 
within the bowl, and the cream is discharged smooth and unfrothed. The milk supply works WITH the Tubular. 

In ‘‘bucket bowls’’ the milk stops‘and starts, is somewhat frothed before separation begins, is further chopped 
and churned, by plates, discs, cones, wings and other bowl contents and can neither be well separated nor smooth, 
The top supply WORKS AGAINST the “‘bucket bowl.’’ 

This is one of the ‘‘reasons why’? the Tubular skimming is cleaner than other separators will do, and fat easier 
turning and the splendid butter that comes from unchurned, unwhipped, frothiess, velvety cream. 

Write for Catalogue No. 100 a new edition since January Ist, which tells the scientific and mechanical reasons 
for Tubular Superiority. 


THE SHARPLES SEPARATOR CO., 


Chicago, il.. 
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When You Write to an Advertiser 


Always begin your letter with the "words: 
“I saw your adv. in the old, reliable 
A. A.” You will find it will bring you . 
a prompt reply and very courteous treat. 
ment. Our advertisers are glad to send 
catalogs to and answer questions for our 
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For Week Ending April 4, 1908 


MAKING PORK FOR HOME MARKETS 
Catering to Local Butcher Trade---Quality in Pork Secured Through Observing Best Methods---Get- 
ting a Start in the Swine Business---Care of the Pigs---Rations Summer and Winter---Dispos- 
ing of the Fat Hogs in Such Manner as to Bring Most Profit to the Farmer 


[This article will appeal to many farmers,’ tell what they ‘had already cost me. I have 
both in and out of the corn belt. It was writ- scales handy and weigh each bag of feed 
ten by a successful New York farmer, -® bie keep it separate; no trouble after you 


Miller of Cattaraugus county, N Y, who se-- 
cured: second prize in the contest for the 
most practical and helpful article on handling 
swine. Mr Miller fattens a considerable num- 
ber of hogs each season, and finds a profitable 
market for. them at nearby towns; uses the 
telephone and keéps thoroughly posted.— 
Editor.] 


A main feature in the hog business often 
overlooked, is that a pig is just as much of a 
forage animal for green food as a horse or 
cow. If I could not have a grass. plot for 
the young fellows, I would go out of the 
business at once. How often I have noticed 


at feeding time, that actually within one min- 


ute after they had cleaned out the trough 
they were out biting off the grass as easily 
and rapidly as our old brindle cow. 

I have two acres in an orchard, fenced off 
into small plots, some in clover. and timothy 
and others in oats and peas,-and use them in 
turn as I please. Rape is good, but pigs will 
not eat it so long as they can get anything 
else green; but it is relished in October. 

Never go into the swine business unless you 
do so with the feeding pail in one hand and 
pencil and paper in the other. That is, know 
at all times just where you are, I had sev- 
eral burrches of hogs in the summer and win- 
ter of 1907-8, and in a few moments I could 








get used to it. 

I have all the hog lots.open into a small 
-lane or alley with a door in it, which opens 
into the crate. It is useless to be in the hog 
business, and not to know at any time what a 
pig is worth and for how long a time he is 
profitable. Take an inventory. 


A CASE IN POINT 


I will give an example: On March 15, 1907, 
I bought a bunch of eight hogs for $50, and 
kept them 59 days, selling them on May 13 
for $104. During the 59 days they ate $32 
worth of grain, therefore bringing me a profit 
of $22, or a good return on the investment. 

I could during any of those 59 days tell 
what my hogs had cost me to a penny. Dur- 
ing the. last few weeks of their keeping, I 
weighed one or more often, and knew how 
much each hog was costing me per day for 
grain and what each one was bringing me in. 
When I found they had attained the size 
where the profit was not sufficient for cost of 
grain and care, I sold them. 


SPRING VS SUMMER PIGS 


While I raise March pigs and turn them off 
in September, yet I can make more money 
with a July pig and turn him off the first of 





THE VERY AIR THRILLS WITH THE SENSATION OF SPRINGTIME UPLIFT 


Number 14 


January. The latter have several advantages 
over the former. First, if you choose to buy 
the pigs when young, they cost only two- 
thirds as much. Second, the fore part of 
their lives is blessed with summer weather, 
and not by cold March winds and April show- 
ers. Third, the grain you put into them at 
the close of their keeping generally costs 20% 
less. Fourth, you can have roots and pump- 
kins to cook for them, and feed raw as an 
aid for digestion. Fifth, the market is gen- 
erally higher in January than in September, 
and finally; and by no means the least, you 
have more time to attend to their care. 

My July pigs have four months of good 
pasture and two months of winter quarters. 
Of ‘course, from the time when they go into 
winter quarters, they have warm feed. 

. WARM FEED IN WINTER 

I do it by having a cooker, with a pan 6 
feet long by 2 feet wide, and 1% feet high. 
Into this I put second crop clover hay, cured 
green, which is cut fine, and with it goes 
pumpkins, beets of potatoes, and when boiled 
sufficiently, in goes the grain, mostly corn 
meal. A good deal of work you may say; yes, 
but remember it is not for all winter; only 
six weeks or two months. Then you get so 
much satisfaction in seeing the beauties grow 
and lay on flesh. 

There may be good money to have a pig 
come in October or November and keep it all 
winter and dispose of it the following season. 

» But I am not enough of an expert in the busi- 
ness to make as good returns for the time 
“spent and cost of grain. A June pig will grow 
more in the following two months in good 
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pasture than a November one 1n the four fol- 
lowing months, letting the cost be the same. 
FORCE GAIN IN WEIGHT 


Grow your pig quickly, considering the 
cost. Turn your money over as quickly as 
possible. I would not have you understand 
me to say that raising fall pigs for the next 
season’s market cannot be made profitable. 
But I say I cannot get as good returns. It 
depends a good deal on the farm and sur- 
roundings of each individual farmer and how 
plenty help is. 

In my case, I have a farm of 200 acres, and 
- am running it alone, including a dairy of 17 
cows which I milked alone last summer. 
Minutes are precious property, and even with 
a farmer they have a given value as much as 
a bag of corn or wheat. 

There is another important point. Wheth- 
er you have young pigs in winter or mature 
hogs keep them busy. Keep them busy by 
having a rack on one side of their pen, into 
which place green cut clover hay. Scatter 
shelled corn in their litter for them to find; 
besides, give them pumpkins and sugar beets. 


MILK CONDENSERY BY-PRODUCT 


A large milk condensery is being built near 
here, and as those who will patronize it will 
get no by-product in return, the farmers are 
asking the interesting question, what whey is 
worth to them. While most farmers seem to 
place a certain fixed value on it, such as 10 
cents per 100 pounds, I tell them it depends 
upon each individual case. 

, SELLING PORK TO CITY BUTCHERS 


Look:to the breed and care of your hogs, 
and on once finding a good market, you can 
always keep it if you wish. I found one in @ 
large town, some 18 miles distant, a local 
butcher, and after one load I found in him a 
ready customer. He was so well satisfied that 
he made this past summer six different trips 
overland, taking as many big loads. Others 
around me loaded theirs at our shipping place 
three miles distant, delivering them them- 
selves, with a good deal of shrinkage, of 
course, in handling, besides the time con- 
sumed, and a few times I got % cent higher 
a pound than the local buyers were paying 
here. 

I simply stepped to my telephone, called up 
my buyer, told him on what day I wanted to 
let them go, and he was on hand at the ap- 
pointed time, and the well-trained hogs were 
one by one soon in that hog crate and on 
the scales, and in the wagon. IL have raised 
and fatted for the market just 70 hogs in the 
last year. 

-I might say a good thing in marketing any 
kind of farm produce, hogs especially, is to 
have the telephone if possible. I have from 
my dining room in a short time talked with 
six different stock buyers, with one in a large 
village 18 miles east of me, another in a 
small city, 20 miles west, another eight miles 
north, and still another ten miles south, be~- 
sides the local buyer in two neighboring 
villages. By talking with all, one can thus 
get a general understanding of the market 
and the prospects of disposing of his stock, 
and he can pick out the one that suits best 
4o his circumstances. 

WHO SHOULD GROW HOGS 

In conclusion, I would say, if you do not 
like the hog business, keep out of it. Like 
it so well that you find it a temptation to 
stop and look over in the pen at feeding 
time and see the beauties enjoy their supper, 
after the chores are done, even if you are in 
a hurry. I heard a noted elocutionist once 
say, to success in that-line study human na- 
ture. I would say to succeed in the hog busi- 


ness, study hog nature. Ifa pig does not do 
as well or grow as he ought, imagine that the 
crook in his tail-is a question mark, asking 
you why, and proceed at once to find out. 


PRACTICAL EXPERIENCES WITH FRUITS 
C. J, BICHABDSON, LAKE COUNTY, 0 


I became interested in fruit growing 30 
years ago. Peaches are our most profitable 
crop, yet we grow about all kinds of fruit, 
including apples, pears,- plums, quinces and 
peaches. Our orchards are all in bearing. 
We prefer a sandy soil and think it is espe- 
cially desirable for fruits of this sort. Prun- 
ing trees in June has always given us the 
best results. The wound heals quickly as 
the sap flows vigorously, and I have never had 
bad results. I aim, however, never to cut 
off a limb over 4 inches in diameter. 

My ideal type of tree is trimmed rat 
high, so that lots of air can get under it. 
I know this plan is not practiced in some 
sections, as I have recently seen a tree illus- 
trated in American Agriculturist that’ swept 
the ground. Such a method is not desirable 
in my section and particularly in my own 
orchard. I spray with bordeaux, sulphur and 
lime. “This year we used scalecide, as we 
have found it necessary fo keep the scale 
insect in check. The bordeaux, as well as 
lime sulphur, have a very beneficial effect 
upon the trees, and in our experience are 
very valuable to prevent and check the leaf 
curl of the peach in particular. I have a 
good spraying outfit and use about 20 feet of 
hose with a fine nozzle. Two nozzles are 
very convenient and are used to’ good ad- 
vantage 

We do not cultivate any of our orchards, 
except the peaches, We get into these just as 
early as possible, and keep it up as long -as 
we can. I have not used commercial fer- 
tilizer to any extent, but confine myself to 
barnyard manure. I have never thinned 
fruit, yet I would pay on some 
varieties certain vears. As soon as’ the 
peaches begin ripening they are taken from 
the trees and carried to the fruit house, where 
they are sorted and packed for 
Apples, pears, quinces and peaches are put 
into one-quarter and one-half-bushel baskets. 
For apples in one-half-bushel baskets we 
have received 40 cents; pears, 50 cents. In 
all our orchards, the peach, we use 
as a cover crop clover or grass. 

The San Jose scale, as well as the oyster- 
shell bark louse, are our most .serious pests. 
With the pear we have been bothered more 
or less with blighé, and it is very destructive 
unless it is properly cut out and burned, 
Where blight appears, the twigs should be 
cut off several inches back of the infested 
part where the bark 
danger of transmitting the disease on the 
knife or shears to the next cut. 

I prefer to plant trees having a large root 
system. Such trees usually grow a good top 
the first year and are thrifty and vigorous. 
Our best apple is Baldwin and the most 
prolific pear is Clapp’s Favorite. I believe 
in buying trees when I am ready to set them 
out. All things considered, spring is the 
most desirable time in this section for plant- 
ing. I. brought the question of orchard cul- 
ture before the Lake“ county horticultural 
society several years ago, and it was the opin- 
ion of the majority that seeding down the 
orchard-to grass or clover and mowing it, 
leaving mulch on the ground, produced the 
best results. Our fruit has been all -richt 
ever since. 
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PASTURE AND FEED LOT 


GROWING GERMAN MILLET WITH SUCCESS 
H. D. BEES, CH *STER COUNTY, Pa 


In answer to J. C. E., who asks for expe- 
riences with German~miliet. In southeastern 
Pennsylvania, where dairying is the princi- 
pal branch of farming, a great deal of millet 
is raised and fed to stock. After 12 years’ 
experience, I produce four times as much an 
acre as at first. The first important thing 
is to get southern grown seed, as northern 
grown seed, in my experience, will not pro- 
duce the genuine German millet; and the 
next important thing is the culture of the 
ground. I plow as early in the spring as 
possible to hold moisture and check weeds. 
I always use stalk ground for millet. If left 
till planting time, it would take a chain to 
drag down the trash. When plowed, I run 
over occasionally with a harrow to break the 
crust and destroy young weeds which start 
évery few days. . 

1 spread about eight loads of barnyard 
manure an acre, and thoroughly harrow to a 
depth of 3 to 4 inches. When drilling the 
seed, I put on about 250 pounds complete 
fertilizer an acre. I use an ordinary grain 
drill. The smallest amount of seed I can 
use is one bushel an acre; so I take three 
pecks of millet and one peck of oats and 
mix them thoroughly. This will seed three- 
fourths bushel millet an acre, and the oats 
are soon smothered out by the millet. I 
set the tubes about_1% inches deep and 
thoroughly roll. 

If seeding on thin ground and use no fer- 
tilizer, I would not use less than one bushel 
an acre. I usually grow millet on the poor- 
est parts of my fields, using the more desir- 
able ground for potatoes,.corn and oats. In 
a favorable season I get from three to four 
tons cured hay an acre. I have grown millet 
that stood as high as the horses’ backs. When 
mowing, it togk two men to throw away the 
swath, so as to get through the next round. 
I usually plant the last week in May or soon 
after corn. 

German millet will mature in eight to ten 
weeks after seeding. Some farmers object to 
planting millet, as they say it is hard on 
the ground. It has a peculiar effect on the 
ground, as it seems to loosen up the sur- 
face soil, which if left till wheat seeding 
time, before plowing, will not leave the 
ground in proper condition for wheat, as it 
needs a. more compact soil than the fresh 
plowed millet ground can produce. I plow, 
roll and harrow immediately after mowing 
the hay} and let the ground settle a month 
or so. In this way I have produced over 30 
bushels wheat an acre on millet ground. 

Millet is a good feed for cattle if cut before 
all the stalks have rightly headed and before 
any seeds have hardened. If-used for horses, 
it should be cut when a few of the stalks 
are beginning to head. In 1906 I had 2%' 
acres millet, which I fed te 18 head cattle and 
four horsés from stabling time in the fall 
till- April 10. On account of bad weather at 
the time the millet was cut, as it got over- 
ripe, I ran it through the fodder cutter and 
mixed it with cut corn fodder. I fed it 
three times daily to cattle and twice daily 
to horses with good results. 

I do mot think millet can compare with 
timothy hay, but I have prodyced as much 
millet. hay on 2% acres as I have on ten 
acres of timothy. I sow millet,-and pasture 
an extra field of grass under these condi- 
tions on a‘rougl, hilly farm in a dairy dis- 
trict. I consider German millet-a good in- 
vestment. . 
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CORN OCROP MAY BE GREATLY INCREAS®&D IN 


TEE 
VALUE——HOW TO DEVELOP A GIVEN TYPE——HIGH 


STANDARDS MAY BE SET-——THOROUGH CULTIVA- 


TION ESSENTIAL-——SOME EXPERIENCES ON LONG 
ISLAND-——BY C. L. ALLEN OF NEW YORK 


During the past 40 years millions of dol- 
lars have been spent for the development of 
corn by the general government and the va- 
rious experiment stations. The methods em- 
ployed have, in most cases, been through cross- 
fertilization and selection. In carefully going 
over the records, we cannot see the slight- 
est improvement as regards quantity or qual- 
ity of production. We find in the patent office 
report for 1848 that the average crop of corn 
in the United States was 35.5 bushels per 
acre. By the reports in the records of the 
department of agriculture for the past ten 


years (1896-1905 inclusive), the average yield 
was about 22 bushels per acre. We also find 
that during the last 60 years there has been 


a general decline in the yield in all the lead- 
ing corn growing states. Why this result 
we prefer not to say at this time. 

That the experiment stations are doing a 


zood work we do not question; that they 
are spending vast sums along many lines 
that are misapplied is equally obvious. No- 


where is this more evident than the efforts 
to improve field corn through cross-fertiliza- 
tion, which sc far as my own experiments and 
observation go is a move in the wrong direc- 
tion. Instead of assisting nature, it is thwart- 
ing her plants. Some of the warmest advo- 
eates of cross-fertilization, in fact, many of 
them, have done some useful work, for which 
they are entitled all praise. But the good 


they have accomplished has been the result 
of selection and systematic, thorough culti- 
vation, rather than the result of uniting the 
good 


qualities of the various types under 


- 


CORN CULTURE IN THE EAST 


cultivation. There is no class of plants that 
adheres with more tenacity to its individual- 
ity than the various types of field corn. Nei- 
ther is there a class that more fully appre- 


ciates good attention and responds more 
quickly to good treatment. 
It is a well-known fact, one that is ac- 


knowledged by the best farmers and closest 
observers, that in the great corn belt of the 
United States, a given type will change mate- 
rially by being grown in a different locality, 
though not far removed. This rule holds 
good in all sectigéns of the corn belt from 
north.to south; ‘In all soils, and with all 
varieties. Therefore, to develop a given type 
selection must be made when the variety 
shows a tendency to improve under good 
cultivation. A variety must be selected adapt- 
ed to its environment. 

In Suffolk county, L I, the variety most 
commonly grown is the “Al Smfth,” a local 
name applied to a white flint dent with a 
red cob. This variety has a tendency to 
produce two ears on a stalk when under 
good cultivation. A few years ago the writer 
urged a progressive farmer to go through 
his field just before the crop was cut and 
select for seed purposes such stalks as were 
stocky and with good leafage, that had two 
full-sized ears. The experiment was a suc- 
cess; the third year his yield was 50 bushels 
shelled corn per acre, instead of 30, as former- 
ly. This variety -is valuable, as it can be 
planted a week later than other sorts grown 
in that locality and matures nearly a week 
earlier. 


The Hon James Wood of New Jersey, one 
of the most distinguished and best known 
farmers in our state, followed up selection 


_with a white flint corn with more marked 


results. In small stalks he produces a very 
large yield with large ears of the finest qual- 


ity; all of which goes to a leading seed house 
for seed purposes, at double the regular price. 
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That variety finds a congenial 
heavy ioam of that section, 
noted for its stony condition. 

A more marked instance of selection is 
shown by a variety of sweet corn, grown by 
one of the wide-awake truckers on Long 
Island. He obtained the seed from a friend 
who had made this crop a specialty for more 
than 30 years. He selected for seed purposes 
from such stalks only as had two well-de- 
veloped ears. When the present grower ob- 
tained a stock, more than 20 years ago, he 
followed up the same system of selection, 
but more intensely. He grows about 15 acres 
annually, and will not permit a stalk to grow 
that has not set two perfect ears of from 
9 to 10 inches in length. What is the result? 
When this farmer takes a load to market, 
it is sold at once at 2% cents per ear; it 
matters not if other corn in the market does 
not bring more than a cent an ear, the large 
size (16 rows), and remarkably good quality 
of the ears, brings customers without fur- 
ther effort. 

I: is but just to say that high cultivation 
has much to do with the size of the ears, but 
it is care in selection that has developed a 
type that has no equal along the lines of 
productiveness, and no competitor in the mar- 
ket, as this farmer has never shared it with 
his neighbors, consequently it is but little 
known. We trust it may be, at no distant 
day. Such a valuable variety should. be gen- 
erally cultivated. 


Cost of Feeding a Dairy Cow—As a result 
of some Nebraska tests, it was found that 
the average cost of feeding a dairy cow is 
about $30 per year and the total value of but- 
ter fat is about $70, leaving an average of 
about $30 per year and the total value of but; 
to the value of the skim milk and the value 
of the calf. 
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IMPROVING CORN BY SELECTION; SUCH RESULTS MAY BE ATTAINED---Read. C. L. Allens Artiuse on This Page 
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Early Preparation. for Corn Crop 


J. J. MILLER, MADISON COUNTY, O 


Twelve years ago I purchased my 
farm in the Ohio valley, since which 
time I ‘have had experience m rais- 
ing corn, oats, whext and clover. At 


first. 1 raised only_25 bushels corn per 
acre; now I am raising from 65 
100 bushels, depending upon the sea- 
son. I grow the White Mammoth and 
Yellow Dent corn, two varieties which 
do well in-thi§ section. Out Jand lays 
level, with a deep,- black from 
18 inches to 2 feet deep,-with gravelly 
‘timestone subsoil. In this section fall 
plowing is valued 20% above spring 
plowing. “We havea‘ very excelient 
four-horse plow and. @ rolling cutier 
well sharpened, which we use in pre- 
paring our land, In breaking the land 
} we use a disk cutter or spring-tooth 
| harrow, followed with a fine -spike- 
teoth harrow and a rolier or heavy 
drag to level the ground. It depends, 


to 


soil 

















The Reason Why 


the SPRAMOTOR | 


ha’ been de- 


tion for the pur- 
pose for which it 
is intended. The 
illustration will 
show all its parts 
and tatending 
purchasers: of 
spraying ma- 
chines are invi- 


sizes of Hand 
Spramotors are 
made as per the 
cut. It’s effec- 
tive, easy work- 
, economical, 
ble, and will 

last as long as 
required for 














painting, white- 
washing, or 
potato 
and mustard 
spraying. 
Free catalogue 
A. H. HEARD, 
1201 Erie St., Buffalo, N.-Y. 
The most successful dig- DIGGER 
ger made. Saves 
time, labor and 
otatc-s, Sat- — 





sfaction guard 
anteed. si 





to blast 4 


of course, upon the season, but usu- 
ally we plant corn from May 5-20. 
| I usé a two-horse planter which I 
bought nine yeats ago, the price of 
| which. was $28, It still does excellent 
work. A man with two horses can 
plant about 15 or 18 acres a day with 
this implement. 

I do not use any commercial fer- 
tilizer, as our soil Is:black, with pleaty 
of lime in the subsoil. -I use-all the 
manure from the barns on the land. 
My barn is so arranged that I can 
drive through with my . manure 
spreader and take all the nianure 
| right out onto the field. The-side of 
my barn is 88 by 78 feet and the end 
24 by 45 feet. All my stock is shel- 
tered in this during the winter. My 
manure spreader is one of the best 
| labor-savers on my farm, -and is just 
; What every farmer needs. I -reserve 

most.of.my crop for my own stock, 

teeding the greater part to hogs. If 
also keep from 15 to 18 head of draft 
horsés and brood mares; besides ¢attle 
|} enough to take the balance of the 
erop. 








Outfit for Potato Growing 


Jd, F. KELLER, LICKING COUNTY, 0 





I have been.-invited. by the* editor 
to tell American Agrgiculturist read- 
ers. regarding the machinery neces- 
sary in handling the ‘potato crop. 
There is probably no Vegetable that 
can be handled in ‘entifety by ma- 
chinery as can potatoes: The man 
who grows a.quantity that will jus- 
tify a full line of machinery has a 
decided advantage:in cheapening. the 
production over.the small grower. My 
outfit consists of cutter, two-horse 
Planter, special sthoothing harrow, 
twe forms of weeders, spring-tooth 
cultivator, riding single-gang cultiva- 
tor, single-horse five-shovel. cultiva- 
tor, a four-horse and two-horse 
sprayer, one for insecticides, elevator 
digger, 225 one-bushel slatted crates 
and potato sorter, with storage for 
about 7000 bushels. 

I have used a cutting machine for 
about ten years and find it very sat- 
isfactory. If unsatisfactory work is 
done, it is due to round potatoes, 
which have few eyes, such as Carman 
No 3, though on these the. work«is 
go00d enough to warrant its use. The 
more -oblong sorts are handled sat- 
isfactorily, cutting the tubers id from 
four to ten pteces.. About 50 bush- 
els is a fair day's work with a ma- 
chine of this kind. 

IN PLANTING 

Any gtfoyer who plants three -er 
more acres should use a two-hofse 
planter, as it does work superior to 
that of handplanting, at the same 
time insuring perfect distribution of 
fertilizers, even  depth- and rapid 
work. Six acres is an average day’s 
planting. - The cost of a good planter 
is $50 to $60, from. which considerable 
work may be obtained before repairs 





POTATOES 


I use a slant-tooth ; 


are necessary. 
special wood frame smoothing harrow 


I prefer 
which is 


before the potatoes appear. 
this to the Scotca harrow, 
rather severe. 

riding cultivator is used for 
the first time after’ the potatoes are 
in the ground t> break up the mid- 
dles that horses’ hvofs and planter 
wheels have packed in the ground. 
Between the gangs of the cultivator 
there a little seven-tined weeder | 
attachment which is flexible. It is 
used until the potatees are 12 to 16 
iftthes high, for weeding and level- 
ing the ridges. In this I do away 
with the horse weeder, as I find not 


‘ine 


is 


a oe 


only better work is accomplished, | 
but eonsiderable time is saved as 
well. This instrument can be at- 
tached to any two-horse cultivator, | 
and will pay its cost several times | 


over. The spring-tooth harrow is used 
when desiring to run very shallow, 
such as to break an incrusted sur- 
faee. The one-horse eultivator is used 
when the center of the rows is to | 
worked, aS soon as the potato 
tops cover the ground. 

The spraying outfit consists of a 
two-nozzle barrel sprayer mounted on 


be 


a truck, and .a geared centrifugal 
sprayer. When handling bordeaux 
or insecticides, ten to 15 acres can 
be gone over in a day with this 


sprayer, especially when the potatoes 
are well developed. When we desire 
to unite two spraying materials, the 
centrifugal sprayer is brought into 
use. This has no small openings, hever 
clogs, even if the materials are not 
carefully strained, and possesses great 
force of action. It covers 35 to 40 
feet in one round, and can spray 40 
to 60 acres in a day. The retail price 
of this machine is about $60. 
IN DIGGING 

Elevator potato diggers are the only 
form of diggers for the commercial 
grower. I-have used one for 18 years, 
and replaced it a short time ago with 
a new machine of same style. This 
machine dug .900 bushels in a day. 
It does clean work, turns out potatoes 
in the best form ‘for crating, besides 
leaving the ground level and in con- 
dition for wheat. . Weeds and heavy 
vines interfere very little with the 
operation of this machine. A fair av- 
erage day’s work with this instru- 
ment is 600 bushels. The, cost of a 
reliable potato digger is from $75 to 








Arsenate of Lead 


Destroys the Codling-Moth, the Elm 
Beetle and ail other leaf-eating in- 
sects. Swift’s Arsenate of Lead sticks 
to the foliage, saving respraying after 
, and never burns or scorches, 
no matter how strong the solution. 
wift’s Arsenate of Lead is endorsed 
by leading fruit growers, truck farm- 
ers and horticultural experts. 
Send For Free Bookiet 
It tells all about Swift’s Arsenate 
of Lead, and gives testimonials from 
your own locality. 
MERRIMAC CHEMICAL COMPANY 
15 Broad Street, Boston, Mass. 








$100. In selecting a digger, see that 
it has great strength and is not less 
than 22 inches wide in the elevator. 

The value of a potato sorting ma- 
chine depends on. the character of 
stock to be handled. Where a large 
per cent of the tubers is unmerchant- 
able, the machine is not of much 
value, but where the stock is free 
from defects, a good sorter is a great 
labor-saver. 

Grading of seed stock is done by 
hand, the rejected stock being han- 
died “by_the machine for local mar- 
ket purposes. The machine is operat- 
ed by hand and contains an open 
sereen; the few tubers off in quality 
may be removed while the machine 
is in motion, provided it is operated 
slowly. ets. 


The Problem of ‘Raising Gulyes 
without milk confronts’ many dairy 
farmers. They would like to raise 
their own heifer calves from the best 
cows, but feel that they cannot afford 
to feed whole milk worth 3 to 5 cents 
per quart. The matter has been solved 
in @ large measure by the Quaker 
Oats company, who have perfected 
the Schumacher calf meal. It is said 
to be a perfect milk substitute and 
the best calf meal yet discovered. It 
is made from oats, wheat, ground 
flax and dried milk, and is very high- 
ly indorsed by leading dairymen who 
have used fit! Every farmer who is in- 





terested in raising calves should write 
at once for booklet and free sam- 
ples of this meal to Quaker Oats 
company, 


Dept F, Chicago, Tl. 





Fertilizer Sower 









Handles All For 
Commercial Breadcast 
Fertilizers Tap- Dressing 
wet or dry, or Drilling in 
coarse or fine. Rows. Spreads 
Positive feed, «o width of 

6 ft. 10 inches, 


200 tc 4000 lbs. 





LOW---EASIEST TO LOAD a 
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THE PERFECTION SPRAYER 
= Ereeythlegtrees, potatoes, cic. Farished complete 
Thomas Peaeiee, Mes sk tt Piste own, N.S 

















Methods of Applying Manure 


* [Excérpts from advanced sheets of 
Prof C. E. Thorne’s book on Farm 
Manures, soon to be issued by 
Orange Judd company of New -York 
eity.—Editor. ] 

It has been commonly assumed that 
the effectiveness of manure is in- 
ereased by rotting. Old books on ag- 
riculture, and especially on gardening, 





abound in advice to use only well- 
rotted manure, and in ‘methods ‘ to 
bring it to this condition. Investiga- 


tions show that the ton of rotted ma- 
nure may sometimes contain as many 
pounds of fertilizing constituents as 
the ton of fresh manure, and so long 
as these investigations did not go into 
the question of the comparative avail- 
ability of the constituents in the two 
kinds of manure, it was easy to 
imagine that rotted manure might be 
more valuable than fresh manure. 
Whether the constituents of rotted 
manure are really more valuable 
pound for pound than those of. fresh 
manure has been shown by the work 
of Mr Ames of. the Qhio station to be 
dependent upon whether the rotting 
has been conducted under such con- 
ditions as to avoid all loss of the more 
readily soluble portions,~ either by 
leaching or by seepage, so it is safe 
to say that under the conditions which 


usually attend the rotting of manure 
it not only loses in total quantity of 
plant food, but in the relative value 
of that which i left. 


INSTRUCTIVE EXPERIMENTS 

As a study of the comparative value 
of the two kinds of manure an ex- 
periment was begun at the Dominion 
experimental farm at Ottawa in 1888, 
in. which wheat, barley, oats, silage 
eorn, mangels and turnips vere grown 
continuously on land cleared from the 
forest for th® purposes of the experi- 
ment, and in which one plot, No 
has received annually 15 tons to the 
acre of a mixture of equal’ parts of 
frésh horse and cow manure, and 
another plot, No 1, has received the 
same quantity of well-rotted. manure 
from the same classes of animals. 

This experiment was continued 
without change for ten years; the 
manuring was then discontinued until 
1905, in order to study the residual 
effect pf the manures. The applica- 
tion -of-the manures was resumed in 
1905. -These experiments show prac- 
tically -no differenee in the effective- 


9 
oe 


ness of the two kinds of. manure, ton 
for. ton, the only decided advantage 
indicated for the. fresh manure. being 
that it has required more than two_ 


tons of fresh manure to produce one 
ton_of rotted manure, a. difference 
abundantl¥ sufficient to justify the use 
of fresh manure. 

But 15 tons of manure applied every 
year would carry such large quanti- 
ties of fertilizing elements.that there 
would have to be a very great differ- 
ence in effectiveness, if the crops were 
to show it. Taking the analysis of 
similar manures made by Prof Shutt 
in 1898 we find that 15 tons of the 
fresh manure would have carried 180 


pounds of nitrogen, 56 pounds of 
available phosphoric acid and 200 
pounds of availabie potash, or as 


much of each. ofthese eonstituents as 


would be contained in 90 bushels of 
wheat with its straw, or 26 tons of 
mangels. 

Of course, the total available plant 
food is never completely utilized by 
the-crop, but the differences between 


the quantities sr pplied in the manure 
in this- instance and those recovered 
in the increase of crop are so great as 
to show that the weight of the crop 
was limited, not by the plant food sup- 
plied in the manure, but by seasonal, 
physical-or physiological conditions. 





BUSINESS NOTICE 





“For the Land’s Sake use Bowker’s 
Fertilizers; they enrich the earth and 
those who till it. Est 1873. For 

rices or agencies, address Bowker, 
oston.”” 





Potash as a Fertilizer 


*PROF H. A. HUSTON 


All commercial potash compounds 
are soluble in water. For most crops 
it is simply a matter of buying the 
compound that will furnish the most 
pounds of real potash for a dollar. 
This is the muriate of potash. But 
some crops like tobacco, citrus fruits, 
potatoes and some fancy fruits and 
vegetables are injured by chlorin, and 
hence the muriate must not be used 
on these crops. The sulphate of pot- 
ash should be used in fertilizers tn- 
tended for tobacco, potatoes, fruit and 
truck and nearly all manufacturers do 
this. 

Kairfit, one of the crude potash 
salts, is a specific against cotton blight 
and is also very useful in driving 
away cutworms and root lice, some 75 
pounds per acre being drilled in with 
the seed for this purpose. As kainit 
contains only one-fourth as much pot- 
ash as the refined salts, the fourfold 
freight for some 4000 miles makes a 
pound of potash in kainit cost more 
than in the higher grades. With the 
exception of some minor side products 
all of our potash supply comes from 
Germany. Prices of the salts deliv- 
ered at the American ports have not 
changed for severai years, the last 
change being a reduction of abott 
10% in the price of kainit, some four 
years ago. In the meantime the cost 
of mining has increased. 


AMOUNTS TO USE 


This must depend on the soil, the 
crop, and the system of rotation. Ni- 
trogen being the most costly, must 
be used with much care, especially 
on corn and grain, if we are to get 
a profit from it. On corn planted on 
sod it often fails to give any increase, 
while small amounts on grain are of- 
ten very~-important. The average 
wheat and oat fertilizers as commonly 
used seldom add over six pounds of 
nitrogen per acre, an amount that 
appears insignificant until we remem- 
ber the requirements of the right 
form at the right time. 

With the minerals it often happens 
that first impressions and even first 
tests .are misleading. This illustrates 
the case of a very. badiy run-down 
clay loam farm. In the hands of a 
tenant it had failed to even earn its 
taxes for 25 years. The purchaser be- 
lieved it would be improved by bone 
meal, clover and manure. He started 
with a wheat crop, using 200 pounds 
of bone per acre and seeding clover. 
Two wheat crops paid for the farm, 
and then he tried to raise corn. His 
clover crops were excellent. But the 
corn crops produced on manured clo- 
ver sod with plenty of phosphoric acid 
from the bone were not satisfactory. 


SOIL FERTILITY 
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He did not believe any potash was* 


land already 
potash, if it 
provide for 


necessary, because the 
contained enough total 
had been aavtilable, to 
1000 corn crops, and the clover 
seemed to catch well. However, he 
tried one of the simple tests and was 
surprised to find that the addition of 
enly 35 pounds of sulphate of potash 
per acre produced a. very large in- 


crease of sound corn of such a very | 


different type that no one Would be- 
lieve that it could have been raised 
from ‘the same variety of seed, or on 
the same kind of land. 
ty in this case. was that there was not 
enough potash available at the proper 
time to transfer the starch forming 
constituents to the ears, or even the 
fiber-forming ones to the stalks. “In 
spite of the fact that the land was 
deficient in phosphoric acid the addi-- 
tion of an abundant supply of it did 
not increase the corn crop a single 
bushel unless it was used in connec- 
tion with the potash. 


*Extract from address at Michigan 
round-up institute. 


The difficul- | 








The One Roller-Bearing Spreader 


The are many spreaders, and so-called spreaders. You may wonder 

which one to buy. You don’t want a machine at yon will lay up in 
the shed for good after a few months, But 

We believe we ean help 

We. have been over 


there’s danger of it. 
you to choose wary: 

all the new spreaders 
in the 29 years we have been evolving 


The SUCCESS 


Spreader. It has always been the leading 





spreader. It was the gold medal machine 
Beater at Norfolk. It controls patents on the best 
Beater ened appliances. It has tried and. dis- 
Carded scores of devices that prowed not to be the best. It runs at least a horse 
lighter than any other spr 


The Only Completely Roller - Bearing Spreader 


It is practically unbreakable. No ‘other s apres mer is ‘so simple, so direct and 
positive in its workings, or so easily control We are building for the whole 
country, and we build it to last—with right care—a farmer’s lifetime. 

Isn’t that your kind of a spreader? rite for catalog and get the proof. 
Kemp @ Burpee Mfg. Co., Syracuse, N. Y. 














Are Different From All Others 


the late Walter A. Wood built his first mow- 
principle surrey different 
» brine ple today distinguish- 


it to operate; least expen 
© mower t 
are any - by Jy tk the —— 


scribed tn our or Cathlogs 
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fees A. WOOD 
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Try This 


arrow FREE 


RETURN AT OUR EXPENSE 
IF iT DOESN’T PLEASE you | 


Here is a harrow that looks 
dffferent from the old ee 


tooth harrow, 
pt A ee of dif- 











erence is a point o 

It is as — Gaaer than the old 
fashioned harrow as a modern plow is 
better than the Indian's crooked stick, 


Sizes 
3 to 


lters or teeth of the Acme" work 
low. They turn over and pulverize 
round and give the crop all the Haat 
farmers. will tell you that bigger 
ops grow after harrowing with an “‘Acme,” 
FREE | BOOK 4 for Your Farm 
we'll send you free, @ val: 

bockien nA Pp ose.J Bed." It means money to you 

DUANE H. NASH, inc., 
Box 22, Millington, MN. J. 























es, —— Steam 


e 
3 to 25 home, mounted or stationery, etc. 
Whe Messinger Mfg. Co., Box 2, Tatamy, Pa 





FIX YOUR ROOF 


~—We will Srantee to pus 

5e Per Square, any old leaky, worn-out, 
pe 4 . tinyiron, steel, paper or felt roof in perfect 
condition, and keep isin perfect condition for be 
per square per 


new. Satisfaction 
Sioa een. Our free rooting b 
tells all eae it. Write for 


book 
is today. 
Obie. 


fhe Anderson Manufacturing Co.. Dept. 11, Elyria, 


DIBBLE’S SEED CORN 


Is the BEST obtainable at ag price. ‘hty Der 

Dent, Germination test, 95-98 a mpoven 

Loepaing. Germination test per cent, Large 
White F lint, Germination test % per cent. 

Several of our customers who have tested Seed 
Corn received from us this spring, report 100 per cent 
germination, that is every kernel gree 

Single bushel $2.00, 2 bushel bag $3.50, 10 bushels 
$15.00, new bags free. Cataiog and Samples FREE 


EDWARD F. DIBBLE, Seedgrower, 
Box C. Honeoye Falis, N. Y. 


TENNESSEE GROUND 
ROCK PHOSPHATE 


Guaranteed 65% phosphate of lime in carload, 
in bulk, $5.00 per ton f.0.b. mines. Net cash— 
for April only. 

POWERS & WILLIAMS, - 


ke offyour lat, a A 


Write for Sorc ci gouleas 
and Price 


F. FE. Myors & Bru 


(Fee PUMPS 


Be 
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TRUCK. FARMING 


“ites Essentials in Market Gardening _ 


{In the Garden Aanual of American 
Agriculcturist appearing February 29, 
was gublished a comprehensive ~ ar- 
ticle on essentials in market garden- 
| ing, written by W R. Smith of Essex 
county, N J. Herewith Mr Smith gives 
further interesting details on the sub- 
ject.—Editor. ] 

There is another phase of the sub- 
| sect of shipping which demands 
| consideration; and that is the 
j of varieties for particu- 

lar markets; the demands of given 

localities differ greatly. A long, 
white radish is popular in Phil- 
adelphia; it will never sell in New 

York, where a small red variety is 

wanted. In the New York market a 

flat-podded wax bean sells readily; a 
| flat green bean will not. A _ lettuce 

with a solid head is popular in nearly 
all the large cities of the east, but in 
northern New York, and in many of 
the western states, a loose leaved va- 
riety is demanded. 

During recent years it has been nec- 
essary to cater to the foreign element, 
which has brought into demand many 
vegetables but little known, such as 

| Witloof chicory for the French, Flor- 
ence fennel for the Italians, and long 
rooted beets and Hamburg parsley for 
the Hebrews. In brief, grow only 
what will sell; it is a losing game to 
try to educate consumers of your 
products. 

To indicate the possibilities of this 
three-fold crop, we will suppose that 
peas have been planted on an early 
piece of land. These may be marf- 
keted in the vicinity of New York 
and the vines plowed under by June 
1. These may be followed with a 
crop of corn of some quick maturing 
variety, this in turn being cleared off 
and planted to beans, which-will have 
ample time to make a good crop be- 
fore frost. A similar combination can 
be made by planting potatoes, fol- 
lowed by quick-growing carrots, and 
these by spinach. It will be noticed 
that succession of crops as noted 
above will not. draw too severely on 
the -nutriment in the soil, as each one 
is of an entirely different family. In- 
deed, in the case of the peas, the 
plowing under of the vines will con- 
tribute a large amount of nitrogen, the 
value of which cannot be overesti- 
mated. 

A great mistake is made in at- 
tempting to cultivate more land than 


| selecfion 





The Por ner yaent Roof Preserver, makes hes 206, | 
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can be properly cared for. There is 
much less tendency to fall into this 
error today than there was a genera- 
tion agoe Gardeners have learned the 
economy of keeping down weeds, and 
maintaining the land in the best pos- 
sible condition. Nevertheléss, it is a 
| temptation to one who has 30 acres 
| to try to work it-all, even though he 
can only supply labor to cultivate ef- 
ficiently 15 acres. In such a case, it 
would be far better to put a portion of 
the land down to annual grass or to 
grow some hitrogen producing crop, 
such as cow peas. This would have 
the double effect of -keeping down 
weeds and-enriching the soil. 

Very respectable incomes have been 
made by growing the commonest 
crops in a scientific manner. There is 

|} no dearth of growers of.cabbage, corn 
and potatoes, yet with Such simple 
crops, the growing of which is within 
the scope of all, many men have rea- 
lized handsome returns. It goes with- 
out saying that to attain such résults 
with common crops there had to be 
a similar development and application 
, of business skill As a matter of fact, 
in this case the proprietors gid very 
little the physical work, their at- 
tention being given mainly to super- 
vising The utmost care was given 
to the selection of varieties, not only 
regarding their suitability to the mar- 
ket, but their adaptability to the par- 
ticular soil. 

The importance of a proper selec- 
tion of varieties must be strongly em- 
phasized. The most lamentable fail- 

‘ing of a large number of market gar- 


of 


deners is evidenced by the fact that 
they depend on the seedsman’s travel- 
ing representative to select for them 
the varieties they are to cultivate. The 
buyer receives his seeds.carefully la- 
beled. He generally receives a writ- 
ten order detailing every item pur- 
chased, and when the goods are bille:1 
the names of varieties are again re- 
peated in, detail, 
the numbDer of times he has the names 


TWO-ROW, TWO-HORSE 
Eclipse Corn Planter 


yet notwithstanding 


before his mind, he will be unable to | 


make his selection unaided. His op- 
portunity for learning this is vastly 
greater than that of any other man. 
He, of all concerned, should know 
his farm and its possibilities, his mar- 
ket and its demands, and his own 
abilities; and until he has completely 
mastered such simple problems he 
cannot achieve success, except through 
some streak of luck, which he has no 
right to expect. 





Transplanting Dibbles Useful 


For transplanting such plants as 
celery, cabbage, cauliflower, tomatoes, 
ete, trowels are often used 


POPULAR STYLES OF DIBBLES 


transplanting machines could not be 
used on account of expens.. Anothes 
favorite tool is the dibble, which is 
used merely to punch a hole in the 
soft soil, 


the first one and press the earth 
against the newly set plant. These 
dibbles must be used with great care 
in planting bulbs, such as onions, be- 
cause they are apt to leave a hollow 
space beneath the 
feat the very object desired. Often 
roots will be sent out from the base 
of the bulb and merely hang in a hole 
without being able to reach the soil, 
and thus aid the bulb in growth; but 
for seedling plants which have. a 
straight root there_is no such danger, 
as the soil can readily be pushed 
against the root and leave no air space 
whatever. The accompanying cut 
shows three popular styles of wooden 
dibbles, which anyone can make. 


Having no hotbed, I sow my early 
vegetable seeds about March 1 in small 
boxes In the house. The boxes are filled 
with well rotted manure mixed with 





earth from under the woodpile. When | 


plants are about 2 inches high 
I transplant into other boxes filled 
with the same mixture used for the 
seeds. -Some time in April, during 
the warm, sunny days, I put the boxes 
out into the open air, bringing them 
in again at night. By this means the 
plants become hardened and gradu- 
ally 
peratures. About the beginning of 
May, when the ground has become 
warm, I set out the plants in the gar- 
den. The ground in which I trans- 
plant consists of fairly rich soil with 
a heavy top-dressing of manure. Af- 
ter plowing, the surface is thorough- 
ly well harrowed ang made as fine 
as possible. In about two weeks’ 
time the ground is cultivated and 
this is continued, together’ with hoe- 
ing, throughout the summer. The 
vegetables I manage in this way are 
Drumhead lettuce, Early Blood beets, 
Early Drumhead- cabbage, Ferr's 
Wheel and Yellow Fig tomatoes and 
Large Bell peppers.—[Elizabeth S. 
Ferguson, New Castle County, Del. 


the 


A Downy Couch is ‘enjoyed by 
everyone Make a_ soft seed bed for 
every crop. 


where | 


and then when the plant is | 
placed to make another hole opposite | 


bulb and thus de- | 


accustomed to the outdoor tem- | 


2 


urable and easil 

— ee the narket. It 
ove, § and is sey 
Eclipse Planter. 


SELGUEN TAYLOR AGL. TOOL 8, 


Bex 120, Chicopee Falls, Mass. 
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Nitrate of Soda 


NITRATE SOLD IN 
ORIGINAL BAGS 


The Nitrate Agencies 
Company 
64 Stone Street, New York 


Orders for All Quantities Promptly 
Filled——wWrite for Quotations 


REES 


Shrubs. Ever rene Ris 
Hardy Planis 


and mcst varied collections in 
—~ 4 prices, direct from the 


rower. ay Y. ts. New illus- 


ated Be 3 on request. 


ELLWANGER & BARRY 
Mount Hope Nurseries, Rochester, N.Y 
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HAY JUMPING 


will soon be @ thing of the past. 


HAY BALING 


made rapid and easy by. 


s] 
Spencer 8 Hercules Large Bale Press 
> copecity. FOUR TONS AN HOUR 
© fu 
very farmer wan tee furnishes Tabling and Beard 
should talk this Press, because he does not have to 
ape he the hay as bigh as the Upright. Again, the 
cannot take feed while pressing and tying. 
e can: hence men on the mow, rot havi 
wait, are more efficient. Sooner speed means cn 
board. For og, addre 
J. A. SPENCER, Dwight, Mi. 


Wood’s Virginia ; 
Ensilage Corn, saz ss 


utation wherever 
planted. 
We are headquarters for all Farm Seeds, 
Cow Peas, Foraiems, Millets, Crimson 
Clover; ete- Price: voted on request. 


Write for prices anit Wood’s Crop reo Spcgen. 
gyine x interesting information about 
Mailed free on request. 


T. W. WOOD & SONS, 


SEEDSMEN, - - RICHMOND, VA. 


Hints on Rifle Practice with Military Arms 


By C. BE. PRESOOTT, Pocket edition, as 
GRANGE JUDD COMPANY, 439-441 Lafayette St. Hew Todt 


or no sale. 





in yan” — 
——- oa 
wae ae 

















Opposed to Dwarf Apples 


CHARLES BLACK, MERCER COUNTY, N J 


I note some -comments' of George 
T. Powell in American Agriculturist 
of February 15. This subject takes 
me back 50 years, when I W&s in the 
employ of Isaac Cullen, the pioneer 
nurseryman ahd fruit grower of our 
state, and widely known generally. I 
have before me his catalog for 1860- 
G1, in which he gives a list of some 
30 varieties grown as dwarfs from 
early to late at that date and for 
some years prior. He grew dwarf .ap- 
ples largely on Paradise and Doucin 


roots, which he imported from 
France: They were in demand for 
small places, gardens and amateurs. 


Cannot recall any orchard planting for 
commerciul purposes. I have in mind 
old nurséries with scattering trees left 


for several years that bore abun- 
dantly very fine fruit, and without 
much care or attention, much finer 
than from standard orchards of the 


same varieties, especially the summer 


- and fall fruit 


The Paradise did not make trees of 
much size or capacity, and some v2a- 
rieties did not make a perfect union 
when budded on it, but on the Doucin 
nearly all made a perfect union and 
root system, producing a strong, low- 


headed, semi-dwarf tree, that with 
proper care and surroundings would 
live and thrive many, years. From 


about 1860 the demand for dwarf ap- 
ples and in a less degree for dwarf 
pears gradually decreased, and in the 
case of the apple nearly ceased. 

Mr Powell says, plant 5 or 6 inches 
below the bud union to prevent trees 
from toppling over with their load of 
fruit. I cannot agree ‘with him on 
this point. It would most assuredly 
make-a standard of them, as a set of 
surface roots would be formed above 
the union that would assume control 


and the Doucin roots either die or 
cease to control the growth 6f the 
tree. With only surface roots the 


tree would not be able to stand high 
winds ‘or storms when loaded with 
fruit, I think that the cause of Mr 
Powell’s young trees going over was 
not a weak root system. I think he 
would. have the same trouble with a 
standard of the same age if he loaded 
it with the same amount of fruit as 
a three-year dwarf is capable of pro- 
ducing. 

My method with all fruit trees is to 
nim first to produce a tree with a root 
and top capable of sustaining a crop of 
fruit before I allow it to bear mutéh 
fruit. If we plant apples on Doucin 
reots and keep them 
ously at least five years before we al- 
low them to bear, we will have a tree 
capable both in root-and top of pro- 
ducing a bushel or so of fruit without 
any danger of going down, excep®Bin 
storms that sometimes destroy any 
tree. 

If we want a Dwarf with all of its 
advantages we don’t want to make 
the worst kind of a standard of it by 
deep planting. I fail to see_the ad- 
vantage of planting the three classes 
of trees together. The Doucin might 


be used as fillers, but I cannot &ee the | 


advantage of adding the small Para- 
dise tree unless the grower has a de- 
mand for a few high-priced apples. 
If we plant Dwarf-apples on Doucin 
roots 18 to 20 feet, and give proper 
conditions and care, it will not be 
long before they will occupy the whole 
space. If planted as fillers between 
standards the orchardist would dis- 
like very much to cut out his dwarfs 
in their prime to give room to the 
encroaching standards. 

There is no doubt in my mind that 
very many could make a success of 
growing fancy fruit by planting ap- 
ples on the Doucin root. The heavy 
cost of gathering fruit from large, 
high-headed trees, 


of spraying make it very. apparent. 


growing vigor- | 





and the difficulty | 


. position, 


- 


LARGE AND SMALL FRUITS 


The Drink | 
. Question 


that we must grow low-headed trees 
by some+means. I would not advise 
anyone to plant Dwarf apples, but 
there are many intelligent growers 
where they have proper conditions 
who no doubt can succeed with Dwarf 
apples on Doucin roots. 

Elements of Success with Strawberries 


W. H. BURKE, ST JOSEPH COUNTY, MICH 








There are three _prerequisites to 
successful strawberry production: 
Fertile soil, strong, vigorous, fruitful 


plants, and thorough cultivation. 
Anyone who will observe these 
points in -practice may be as- 


sured of success. We find that in or- 
der to produce vigorous and fruitful 
plants we must keep the soil up to a 
high state of fertility. To do this, we 
alternate annuaily between plants and 
field or cowpeas, or potatoes. 


The | 


latter are still somewhat in the ex- | 


perimental state, although giving, so 
far.as we have gone, every promise 
of complete success. After we have 
turned under the peas, or dug the.po- 
tatoes, we cover the land with a good 
coating of manure, about 18 tons to 
the acre. 

As to plants, never accept poor 
ones, even as a gift; they only en- 
cumber good ground and destroy the 
native sweetness of the grower’s dis- 
It is a waste of land, time 
and money to work with anything 
but perfectly developed plants. Hav- 
ing the land in good tilth, the grower 
should proceed to get the plants in 
readiness for setting; that is, to prune 





them by ec-tting back about one- | 
third of the roots 
Take a dibble and thrust into 


the ground to the depth of about 6 
inches, make an opening large enough 
to take in all the roots, place these 
in this opening, with care to see that 
they are as nearly: straight as may 
be; then remove the dibble, and with 
it press the soil firmly about the 
plant, using the fingers to firm the 
soil about the crown. When set, the 
crown should appear just above the 


surface of the ground, the shoulder of | 


the roots being barely covered. 
As soon as the plants are in the 
ground cultivation should begin. This 


_ 


is by no means confined to the excessive use of al- 


coholic stimulants 
The amount of coffee containing a 


isonous 


alkaloid—caffeine—which is consumed in this country 
is said to be over ten million bags a yéar. 

And there’s more “nervous prostration” in 
America than anywhere on the globe. 


If you reall 


want strong nerves and a clear 


brain, stop coffee and use the wholesome cereal 
beverage, 


POSTUM™M 


It is made from wheat, including the vital phos- 
phates from the grains, placed there by nature for 
rebuilding brain and nerve cells. 


*““There’s a Reason”’ for 


POSTUM. 








[The BURPEE IDEA 





nature. 





Write TO-DAY! 


is “to try all things, hold fast to those that 
are good,—and then make them better!” If 
you would have pleasure or profit from your 
garden you should plant 


the BEST SEEDS that Can be Grown! 


Shall we mail you a copy of ‘The Leading American Seed oy "? Tt is an elegant 
peek of 172 pages and is mailed only to those who can appreciate the BU 
in Seeds. 


RPEM QUALITY 


Most Important Novelties for 1908—sixteen of which are shown painted from 


W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO., Seed Growers, PHILADELPHIA, PA, 











Don’t Grow Weeds 


Every farmer knows that clean and tho- 
rough cultivation is necessary, but every 


farmer doesn’t 


know that the 


Weeder is the necessary tool to give it. 

Look at this picture ; note how the little 
diamond-pointed shovels cut up every tiny 
growing weed ; nothing escapes the Keystone 
Weeder See how level the surface is after 
the Weeder has passed and how straight 


\the corn stands. 


Keystone 


Shallow, level cultivation is the secret of 


good farming. 


It makes big crops possible 


in dry seasons; because a fine surface prevents 


loss of stored-up moisture. 


It saves fertility 


by preventing soil-washing and it means 
economy because the 


KEYSTONE WEEDER 


and Shallow Cultivator 


works four to eight rows at once and therefore saves much hand labor. 


By removing shovels fronm 


teeth which pass over rows, the Keystone stirs the soil thoroughly without injury to plants. 


Weeder is adapted to any soil and works well in stiff 


Built of iron and 


_ steel with re-inforced spring-steel teeth (see cut at left) ; with reasonable care will last a life-time. 


We make a 734 foot Weeder for one home, a 12 foot size for two. Either tool may be changed to a rider by 
attaching our “‘sulky"’; and the addition of uur ‘seeder’ makes either a perfect implement for sowing clover or 
grass seed. Let us send you asplendidly gotten up booklet showing the Keystone Weeder and Shallow Calti- 
vator in all crops. Many photgraphs from actual scenes and many points on good farming. Write to the 


KEYSTONE FARM MACHINE CO., 1201 North Beaver Street, York, Pa. 








in the poultry 

business. When 

your hens, are 

NCEA A and your 

chickens because 

of lice, it’s nd to re- 

organize per de take < 
pou. 


start. “Lice -men 
thousands of Sollaes seas 


jollara 


that might easily be saved by @ 
simple resort to a sure remedy. 


Instant 
Louse Killer 


kills lice so shenena and effectu- 
ally that’ one app! m will most 
‘likely end your trouble. Instant 
pod pie is the formula of Dr. 
Hess (M D.V.S.), and destroys 
lice on ah. and cattle, ticks on 
sheep, cabbage worms, rose slugs and 
bugs on — squash and cucumber 
vines. It is also an excellent disin- 
fectant + deddorizer. Comes in 
shaker-top cans, hence easy to apply, 
because you ean dust it-over roosts, 
nests and pe in “a few mo- 

-~ ments’ -time.- See that the wane 
“Ingtant”’ is on the can-—nope other 
is genuine. — | 

Sold on a written guarantee. 


a ib. 25. bane in Can Coneda 
, rem. 
3 Ibs. 60c. } west and South 

If your dealer cannot supply you, we 
’ Svili serid 1 ib. by mail or express, pre- 
“paid for 35¢: 
Manujactured by ‘ 
DR. HESS & CLARK, 
. Ashiand, Ohio. 











Ege Incubator 
rooder “eth For. 
both for" 


cape FOP ge le 
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“Wis Co., 
Boz 40, Recine, Wis. 




























IDER'S FINE 








‘Poultry Catalogue 


better than ever, 









pretty enough to frame. Tells of best Louse 
Killer, how to cure diseases, make money, 
Only 10c postpaid. Send to-day for a copy. 
B. H. @REIDER, Rheems, Pa. 





51 CHICKS FROM SO EGGS 


FOUR 
$s.c0 wuoneve. foe Becket rx 1 
successful experience. BIG FREE 
explains how to start, gives prices 1 
describes all necessary supplies. Days 
Triai. With so “hick 
¢ paid East: of Rocktes. $8, 


“BUCKEYE INCUBATOR CO., Box 19, Springfield, Oo. 
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: will Gheck the escape of the moisture 


| ters 


} at the roots and bring to 


in the soil by capillary action. In 
setting the plants the feet of the sét- 
have. left deep tracks, which 
quickly become the avenues of-escape 
for the imprisoned moisture. The 
dust mulch, made by _ cultivation 
closes up this avenue, and the mois- 


ture must then find its way to the 
surface through the roots and leaves 
of the plant; and this means life, 


health and strength for the plant. In 
a small patch this cultivation may be 
done by hand. with a hoe; in a field 
of considerable size°a hand cultiva- 
tor may profitably be employed, but 
in a commercial field a 12-tooth will 
be found the ideal implement for this 
work. Go over the field after every 
rain, as soon as the earth becomes 
crumbly. If it doesn’t rain, go over 
the field once a week to preserve-the 
dust mulch and thus keep moisture 
the plants 
‘a constant supply of’fresh food; 

Everything suggested here even the 
veriest novice in’ horticulture may 
follow. Where these suggestions have 
be recognized as practical insurance 
been followed in the past they have 
been so uniformly successful as to 
against failure. 





Raised Chicks Without Brooder 


MAUDE BLANCHBR, CORTLAND CO, N-Y¥ 
Last spr’ng; Mrs- B. made up her 
mind to -get an incubator and raise 


chickens ‘without a brooder, aS a near 


neighbor had three incubators and 
several brooders, but in spite of all 
her care, nearly one-half her chicks 


would die before they were a month 
old. Mrs B. concluded she could -have 
better suctess than that without any 
brooders. One hatch came off in May 
and the other in June. The ghicks 


| were not fed anything until they were 


86. hours. ojd, then their bills» were 
; dipped in fresh, pure water and a few 
bread crumbs were given to them. 
On the farm was a good. sized 
grainery. This was cleaned out and 
a good litter of sand and chaff spread 
overt one-half of the floor. The ¢hick- 
ens were put in the litter to do as they 
pleased. They were fed four- times 
a day; bread and johnnycake trumbs 
at seven in the morning, a mixture 
of millet seed and oatmeal at ten, 








cracked wheat at two, and a tray of 
dry Indian meal at night. Dishes of 
grit, charcoal and pure water were 
before theni always. Mrs B also tried 
to give them something green: to eat, 
once a day—chopped cabbage,. beets, 
onion tops or lettuce. She even pulled 
up sods with the worms clinging to 
the soil and placed in their building. 
Every night she would watch- them 
closely and as soon as they showed 
any signs of huddling tégether, would 
pick them up and place about 25 chicks 
in a cheese box, and cover them up 


warmly with some old cloths or 
sacks. She used the cheese bokes 
because the chicks could not crowd 
up and smother in a round box as 


they could in a box with corners. 

Of course, it took several boxes, but 
her reward was well worth the. ef- 
forts put forth in handling so many 
boxes, chicks, ete. At six. o’clock the 
next morning they were ‘taken: out 
agaih and the same. thing repeated 
each day. After’'they were about two 
weeks old, she noticed that some of 


the chi¢ks Were eating é¢ach “other's 
toes, until’ some would just dump 
around and hold up their bleeding 
feet. She sdon stopped that by pur- 


chasing liver at the meat market and 
giving them some each day, chopped 
up with a little meal. When they were 
between four and five weeks old, she 
had her husband build a good yard 
for them,on-a grass plot. At that 
time she fed them’ only three times a 


day; @ -meal and middlings mash, 
moistened only a trifle In the morn- 
ing; the mixed feed. of millet” Seed, 


HATCHING CHICKS 


oatmeal, etc, at noon; and cracked 
wheat and corn at night. By feed- 
ing them in fhis way, not a single 
chicken was lost from the very first, 
except by accident. One day, how- 
ever, she lost five by their crowding 
together during a thunder shower. 
That was before they had learned 
their new quarters well enough to 
find shelter alone. 

She had several barrels and dry 
goods boxes turned up on their sides, 
facing the east, aS rain seldom comes 
from that direction in this section. 
Boards projected’ over the fronts far 
enough to keep out the rain, etc. 
Then for a few nights she caught 
about 20-and placed in each box and 
barrel, covered them up the same as 
when the cheese boxes were in use. 
After a little while, they would go in 
of their own accord and if too crowd- 
ed, would seeK another box. By a 
littlé management ‘each night, they 
were kept along until it was so warm 
they needed no covering and did not 
crowd up either. Fer a time She 
was afraid some animal would catch 
them, so every night she would place 
a piece of wire screening before each 
box, but after a while she concluded 
they would- be safe without that 
amount of pains and stopped doing 
so, still no chickens were lost by it. 

Mrs B had 261 chickens when -she 
started in the spring and in the au- 


tumn she had 245 good, healthy fowls ~ 


and the satisfaction of knowing. that 
she had done better without brooders 


than her neighbors with them. 
She also made a saving by 
consuming no oil in brooder 
lamps, while the suspicion’ remains 


in her mind that why- many fail with 
brooders is on account of ah over- 
supply of artificial heat and too much 
crowding,. thereby making weakly, 
sickly chicks that sooner er later suc- 
cumb to some disease and die. 

The experiment just related is not 
fiction, but the actual experience of 
the writer, who is so well pleased with 
her success she wanted to pass it 
along for others who de not own 
brooders. Her June hatched pullets 
were laying well in December. 


Practical Method of Setting Hens 
ARCHIE E. VANDEVORT, DELAWARE CO, N Y 

My experience in setting hens has 
been ‘very successful, and I. sin- 
cerely hope this little article will be 
of benefit to -at least some of the 
readers of the “old reliable American 
Agriculturist.” One of. the first things, 
select a suitable place where wind and 
rain cannot enter, and where there 
are ne rats. Don’t-.try to set a hen 
in the house where you keep- your 
other fowls. No matter if they aré 
shut in, the other fowls bother them 
and cause them to be uneasy, break 
their eggs, with the result a poor 
hatch, 

For nests I use cheese boxes, which 
can be procured from the grocers at 
5 cents each and in some instances for 
the asking. These boxes, being round 
and low, insure the eggs from being 
broken by the hen jumping down into 
the nest: In the bottom of the nests 
I place some slightly-moistened earth. 
Then fill the nest as full as I can of 
fine hay, packing. it very firmly an4 
sprinkling a good lice powder thor- 
oughly through the hay. 

After every hatch I destroy the ha 
by burning and replace with fres 
hay to guard apainst lice and mite: 
After filling the nest with hay 
place some china eggs therein. After 
dark I get the sitting hen, dust her 
thoroughly with lice powder, place 
her gently on the’ nest, cover her 
with a splint bushel basket and let 
her sit. Then I put a box of road 
dust for a dust bath In the room and 
have plenty of clean, fresh water, 
corn and grit always accessible. On 
the following evening I uncover her. 





-high,. with the front 


In the morning she will come off to 
eat and will return’ to her nest. I let 


her sit until she thoroughly males 
up her mind to stay, then place from 
18 to 17 eggs under her, dccording to 
the size of the hen. 

I have had as many as 18 hefis sit- 
ting in the same room with no @is- 
turbances and no broken eggs. Try 
this method and you Will have no 
broken eggs and it will not be the 
hen’s fault if the eggs do not hatch 
This depends much upon the fertil- 
ity of the eggs. 

In my experience Plymouth Rocks 
or Wyandottes, make the best sitters; 
they are not so likely to step 6n and 
break the eggs as a heavy Brahma 


or a Cochin, which is generally 
clumsy. Study the hens; find out 
which are the best sitters. If a hen 


fools you once, she will be likely ‘to 
do it again. 

As soon as the chicks begin-—to 
hatch I remove them to _a baskét 
and keep them where it is warm until 
all are hatched, when they are place’ 
with the nens. It is best to set as 
Many hens as possible at the same 
time, so when the ‘hatch is com- 
pleted, two broods can be* put with 
one hen. I put’20 chicks with a 
good sized hen if the weather is 
warm, but in colder weather about 12 
are enough. 


Results of Winter Feeding 


H. POPE, YORK COUNTY, ONTARIO 





F. 





Last August I built a house 12x13 
feet, with shed roof 6 and ,9 feet 
facing south, 
made of glass, except the space for 
the door. The material used was 
rough lumber only, with tar paper 
battened on the outside and inside. 
It is so cold at times that a few nights 
ago my Leghorn rooster froze ‘his wat- 
tles very badly. About the end of_Au- 
gust I purchased ten Leghorns, one and 
two years old; 16 Barred Rocks, four 
months old, and from another farmer 
24 Barred Rocks, three months old 
The 16 turned out slightly crossed, 
but made good growth, and on De- 
cember 9 the birds started to lay. 

Their run was 9x40 feet, and *they 
are never let out. My flock consisted 
of nine hens, one rooster, six cock- 
erels and 34 pullets. The feed Was: 
Morning, cabbage leaves or niangel- 
wurzels and a pail of dry bran and 


cornmeal, three parts bran and one 
cornmeal, and any scraps from the 
house, dry and ‘cold, raw or cooked, 


just as they come. Dinner, two quarts 
of oats. Supperp three quarts of 
cracked corn, wheat and barley mixed. 
A hopper of beef scraps was always 
hanging in the house, and also one 
of grit, oyster shell and granulated 
bone... The water fountain is filled 
twice daily. When I killed the cock- 
erels at Christmas they were as large 
as*hen turkeys, and nice and plump. I 
clean the dropping board daily, and 
feed all the grain in the litter on the 
sand floor. I.have not had & sick 
bird, and my egg yield from Decem- 
ber to February was 89w. 





A Vermin-Proof Roost is illustrated 
ierewith. The roost itself is made to 
rome *not nearer than 6 inches from 
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VERMIN-PROOF ROOT 
the wail. It is supported on iron 
pipes 18 to 24 inches long. Around 
each pipe a~tin can cut h\ half is 
soldered and _ filled- with lrerosene. 


Whitewashing a house so equipped 
is unnecessary. 

















The Mother Hen and the Chicks 


GRANT DAVIS, HUNTERDON COUNTY, N J 


Not all hens make good mothers, 
even though they are of the larger 
breeds. It is next to impossible to 
tell beforehand, but it*is important 


that the breeding stock, especially 
those intended for sitters and moth- 
ers, should be made tame and amen- 
able to handling. Such hens will be 
wenries Then placed with their broods 
in the coops. They can be easily 
moved when necessary, and the chick 
will naturally grow up tame and eas- 
ily handled. The valuable mother is 
the one that has made a good hatch, 
and that, on removal from the nest 
with chicks, settles down quietiy in the 
quarters assigned to her. She may be 
@ well meaming hen, but if she flut- 
ters around in her coop ready to fight 
on the least provocation she is a nui- 
sance, and another should be substi- 
tuted if to ‘be had. 

A good beginning with rearing 
chicks with hens is to have a proper 
kind of coop, one with a removable 
floor bottom that can be easily cleaned 
and one that can be easily and se- 
ecurely closed’ at night to guard 
against the various kinds of night 
prowlers which may come around. 
The coop should be tight, so as to re- 
main perfectly’ dry inside in wet 
weather. It should have a closed front 
excepting an opening about 1 foot 
square, in which is fitted a sliding 
wire screen door and also a tight 
floor if for early chicks. 


| | THE COOPS AT HATCHING TIME 


The coops should be placed on new 
ground either in a place which has 
mot been used before or where the 
soil has been plowed or spaded. I 
have found that if this precaution is 
taken, together with the use of board 
floors and proper care, there may be 
no fears of any serious results from 
gapes. The location should be in a 
good-sized yard with grass and some 
shade, or else at a little distance from 
where the old flock is in the habit of 
running. To feed young chicks among 
a lot of hungry fowls is provoking, to 
say the least. An orchard is an ex- 
cellent place to put the coops, as there 
they may have plenty of shade and 
plenty of range. 

It is advisable to watch the hatch- 
ing hens closely when it is about time 
for the young to appear, so they may 
be removed to @ warm place and 
‘wrapped in flannel or cotton until the 
hens are ready to come off. If this 
is not done and the hatch is uneven, 
the mother hen may become restless 
and either trample some of the 
chicks to death or leave with some 
and cause the remainder to perish. If 
you have good coops, as I have in- 
dicated, the chicks may be placed 
there with the hen-as soon as they 
are all out and dry and can walk. 

By this time they Will begin to pick 
around for something to eat. Crumbs 
of stale bread may be given for a day 
or two. There are many things rec- 
ommended for young chicks, and no 
one thing may be said to be best. A 
bread made by mixing three parts of 
corn meal, one part wheat bran and 
one part wheat middlings, baked un- 
til it is crumbly, and to which is 
added a little hard-boiled egg, is one 
of the best things .for the first few 
days. After that my chief reliance 
has been a prepared chick food made 
up of cracked corn and various kinds 
of small grains. It is always ready 
and handy to feed. Be careful to 
avoid overfeeding of any kind of 
sloppy mixture, as much: trouble has 
been caused in that way. 


CARE DURING EARLY WEEKS 


After four days, if ground is 
adry and ‘there is a warm sunshine, 
the old hen may be let out and al- 
lowed to take a hunt with her brood, 
With all your care, there is nothing 
like.a sensible mother hen to look 


after the wants of her young. She 
will seratch for them faithfully and 
find just the kind of grit, small seeds 
and grass conducive to the proper de- 
velopment of the baby bird. With any 
kind of foraging ground, supplement- 
ed with’ good food, it will be pleasing 
to see how bright and smart the young 
chicks wi! be and how they will grow 
day by day. Or course, fresh water 
should be supplied them every day. 

When the mother hen is first turned 
out it is well to look after her and see 
that she gets back in her place before 
night. She may be found sitting on 
her brood in some corner, but if 
she is not wild it will be no trouble 
to get her to coop, and in.a night or 
two she will go to it of her own ac- 
cord. 





How to Rear Market Goslings 


Cc. FRANK COLLEY 





I mse Embden geese exclusively. 
The birds are allowed free range 
where there is all the green grass 
they can eat, one gander to every 
three geese. My best success has 
come by setting goose eggs under 


hens about March 1. I market e 
geese during the holidays, and also 
sell a good many for breeding. I 


never sell them for market under 
18 cents a pound dressed. 

When first hatched I put a turf of 
green gfass into the coop, and give 
the goslings dry bread crumbs three 
times a day, with fresh water to 
drink, arranging the pan so they can- 
not get in to the water. After the 
first week I feed a mash of equal 
parts ground oats, bran and  corn- 
meal mixed with hot water, feeding 
it cold five times daily till the gos- 
lings are a month old. They have 
green grass all the time. After they 
are one month old Ii feed the sas 
mash morning and noon, with cracked 
wheat at night, cutting down their 
meals to three a day. 

After the goslings are two months 
old I only feed them twice a day, 
soft food in the morning and cracked 
corn at night, and after two months 
old I let them roam wherever they 
will. About three weeks before kill- 
ing I pen them up in a smali space 
and feed them t\..o parts cornmeal, 
one part bran and one part beef 
scraps in the morning, with corn at 
night, and oats and wheat at noon, 
placing grit where they can get all 
they want. 

The most important point next to 
feeding goslings, when rearing them 
for market, is to keep them tame and 
gentle, seeing that they do not get 
wet until after they are two months 
old, and keeping them shut up at 
night. In preparing them for mar- 
ket, feed all they will eat up till 12 
hours before killing them. After they 
are killed, be very careful to pluck 
and_ singe properly, this making all 
the difference between an attractive 
purchase and an undesirable one. I 
sell the feathers at 60 cents a pound 
as soon as they are aired out. Se- 
lecting good breeding stock is the 
most important point one has to ate 
tend to in rearing geese for market. 

——__—- o- . 





Our Incubators of Today are vastly 
different from those of 20 years ago. 
My first machine I remember well. It 
needed the attention of a good watch- 
maker to keep it right, but I credit it 
just the same, and hatchea chicks 
with it, for it was, you might say, @ 
stepping stone to better and simpler 
methods. It is my Intention In the 
near future to invest largely in the 
poultry industry for eggs for market 
especially. I have no fear of failure, 
for I have learned that with careful 
attei tion to every detail one must 
succeed and win a good revenue. 
{George H. Burgott, Erie County, N Y¥. 


Bath Water in abundance is as 
good for ducks as dust bath for hens. 
Breeding ducks especially should be 
amply provided. . 





APRIL WORK WITH POULTRY 





(11) 


Unnatural Food 


Makes unnatural demands upon the digestive organs f 
Nature has filled the well-known cereals, Wheat and Barley, 


with all the nervous food elements for building body tissues and 
for stering up energy in the system. 


Grape-Nuts 


Food, made from wheat and barley, has long been known as the 
ideal food for athlete, invalid, man, woman and child. 
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It is promptly digested by the weakest stomach and is quickly 
available in the blood for rebuilding waste brain and nerve cells— 
the natural supply of a natural waste. 


** There’s a Reason’”’ 


GRAPE-NUTS 
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American Saw Mills j - 


Saw More Lumber With Less Power 


and less help than any other mills in the world. 
They are lighter running, better made, more dure 
able, more modern in design, and yet they cost 
no more than the ordinary mills. You should in- 
vestigate our improved duplex stee! dogs, combi- 
mation ratchet set worke and quick receder, 
variable friction feed, etc. A size to suit any 
power. 

Also Edgers, Trimmers, Cord Wood, Cut-off 
and Rip Saws, Lath Mills--Full line Woodwork- 
ing Machinery, Write for free catalogue. 
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Interior View 


PEOPLES SUPPLY CO., Dept. J; Kansas City, Mo. 


Schumacher Calf Meal 


A great discovery—a wonderful milk-saver,a splendid result pro- 
ducer. Many carefull 
Calf Meal to be a perfect milk substitute, and the best calf meal 
wyet discovered. A scientific combination of vacuum cooked oat- 
. meal and wheat meal products, ground flax and dried milk that 
will permit you to feed three calves at the cost of one on whole 
milk. The best feeders and breeders of the country are using it. 
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The QUAKER OATS COMPANY, Dept. F, Chicago, Ill. 
‘The First Thoroughly Successful Milk Substitute 
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‘will stop this extravagant waste of money, cream and valuable time. 
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CREAM 


FREE 


We offer you a Sample Cream 

Extractor that actually sepa- 

rates the cream from the milk 

by an automatic process that 

requires no ice, no chemicals, and no extra labor or machinery. All 

thrifts ho sewives realize the waste of butter fat unavoidably lost in 

the skim: 1ed milk under a pan or crock method. Besides this ssuey 
lose there-is the back-breaking drudgery of washing pans and m 

vessels, and the loss of oy time that can be profitably devoted to 

other important duties. N 


PEOPLES AUTOMATIC CREAM EXTRACTOR . 


It will increase your present yield of cream from 15 per cent to 20 per 
cent. It will give you the cream cool, sweet and fresh, directly after it 
comes from the cow, unaffected by chemical action. It will improve 
the quantity and quality of your butter all through the year. It means 
more cream, more butter, leds time. Result: More profit. 
REMEMBE It won't cost you a cent to take advantage of our free 
advertising offer as we will send one Sample Cream 
Extractor into each community where we have no agent. Write today 
as only one person in each locality where we have no agent may 
have the benefit of this free offer. Send us your name, and the 
name of your nearest freight office. Address— 




















Soil Physics Laboratory Guide 


By 

W. G. STEVENSON and f. 0. SCHAUB 
A carefully outlined series of experiments 
A portion of the experi- 
ments outlined in this guide have been 

quite generally in recent years. 
exercises, of which there are 4, are — 

in a- logical order. with reference to 
relation to each other and the skill requ tied 
of - the student. 
About 100 pages. 5x7 inches. -Cloth .. $0.50 


‘QRANGE JUDD COMPANY 
439-441 Lafayette St, New Verk 


in soil physics. 
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ANIMALS 


Sheep During the Lambing Season 
PROF THOMAS SHAW 


It is greatly important that lambs 


| will be strong and vigorous at birth. 


| 


When they come 
delicate it is dif- 
ficult to carry 
them on without 
loss, and the ex- 





tra labor. en- 

tailed is very 

great. That they 

will not come 

large and strong 

= is a foregone 

‘+ @lusion, unless 

os the ewes have 
PROF SHAW b € e m properly 


fed, properly housed and properly ex- 
ercised, 
FOOD FOR BREEDING EWES 

In localities where the ground re- 
mains uncovered during much of the 
winter, fortunate are those flockmas- 
ters who have a pasture with a rea- 
sonably tough sod on which the sheep 
may graze. With grass in plentiful 
supply, even though partially dead, 
the ewes will need but little else until 
the approach of the lambing season. 

Where the ground is deeply cov- 
the best fodder that 
ean be given to breeding ewes is clo- 
ver or alfalfa hay. If this can be 
given only once a day, the other feed 
may consist of good, finely grown 
corn stover, well cured millet, or good 
oat straw. If hay or alfalfa are fed 
but once a day, it should be fed in 
the evening, as the sheep will eat the 
other fodder more readily in the 
morning, when they are hungry. Pea 
straw wel! saved is also an excellent 
fodder for them. The same is true 
of peas and oats or vetches and oats 
grown together. 

When thus supplied with good fod- 
der, they do not need much grain un- 
til toward the approach of the lamb- 
ing season. They will be in better 
condition, however, at the lambing 
time if they have been fed a small 
quantity of grain previously. No grain 
is more suitable for them than whole 
oats fed alone ‘or, what is better, along 
with a little bran or oil cake. Both 
bran and oil cake are not necessary, 
but they will do no harm if both are 
present. 

Field roots are excellent, but before 
the lambing season it is not necessary 
to feed more than two to three 
pounds a day. If roots cannot be had 
and corn silage can, it ‘will be in or- 
der to feed silage at least once a day. 
When clover‘or alfalfa hay are fed, 
either of these goes admirably with 
silage. ‘The latter is a carbohydrate, 
and the hay is a protein food. When 
straw is fed as one of the feeds, what 
is left over answers nicely for hed- 
ding. As a rule, the aim should be to 
clean out daily the racks on which 
sheep are fed their fodder. 

SUITABLE SHELTES 


The housing for breeding ewes may 
be simple. It should possess two 
requisites. These are freedom from 
drafts and capability of protecting 
from storms. But in -no- instance 
should the quarters be confined. Usu- 
ally the ewes should have perfect lib- 
erty to a protected yard on the sunny 
side of the shed. This. yard ought to 
be well bedded. It is a fatal mistake 
to have sheep housed too warnily, 
even at night. They are not Hable to 
suffer from the cold if protected from 
winds. 

SUITABLE EXERCISE 

Sheep will take ample exercise if 
they have the freedom of one or more 
fields when the snow is not deep or 
entirely absent. It is. when the snow 
is. deep and they are unable to paw it 
off that they are in danger of becom- 
ing too sluggish: The more highly 
they are fed the more sluggish they 
are. To avoid this it may be "6Ces- 


sary to put feed in @ rack some dis- 
tance away from the shed, and- le- 


cated, if possible, in a seciuded and 
protected spot. If the snow is deep, 
clear a way by using the snowplow 
and strew a little hay here and there 
along it. The ewes will soon find the 
way to the feed. They will make a 
pilgrimage to it daily if the food is 
enticing. 

When ewes do not take ample ex- 
ercise, the lambs are lacking in vigor 
when they are barn. .When this hap- 
pens the task of caring for them while 
they are young is a difficult one, and 
the losses that occur will probably 
prove serious. After the lambs are 
born and on their feet, the ewes may 
‘be fed grain with much freedom. A 
mixture, as of oats and barley or oats, 
bran and barley, will furnish a good 
grain supplement. _ Roots @tso may be 
fed with the utmost freedom. 





Spring Care of Winter Idle Teams 


F, EK. SWISHER, LAWRENCE COUNTY, PA 





The amount of work we will be 
able to.do with colt or young horse 
will all depend on how he has been 
fed. If his feed has been corn for 
gain, and if he has stood tied to the 
manger without exercise, then he will 
need to be handled with great care. 

The first thing. to do under such 
circumstances is to substitute good 
oats for a part of the 
groom the horse thoroughly morning 
and night. The horse doing heavy 
farm work is entitled to good care 
and will amply repay any attention 
given him. 

In preparing the young horse for 
spring work, we;may.use him at any 
light work there is doing on the farm. 
The idea is to karden his shdulders 
and\ muscles. before the plowing and 
other heavier work begin. 

In harnessing the colt the one thing 
that needs most attention is the col- 
lar. This must fit properly. After 
having the collar fit and the horse 
working, stop the team often and 
raisé the collar from the shoulder to 
allow the air to cool the heated sur- 
face and at the same time run the 
hand over face of collar to remove 
any loose hair that may stick to it. 
On idle days we find it an advantage 
to cut down the ration about one- 
half. Attention to the little com- 
forts of the horse pays. 





Hungarian Grass Growing—L. M. 
N., New York: Hungarian grass is 
best seeded broadcast at the rate of 
18 to 20 pounds an acre, without a 
nurse crop. The land should be well 
prepared by plowing and harrowing 
and the seed sown in the spring, or 
even as late as August 1. In some 
parts of ‘the wést fall seeding in Oc- 
tober or November.has been found 
best. It should be cut for hay when 
in full- bloom. and handled like tim- 
othy. There is one caution to be ob- 
served. Since the plant propagates it- 
self by creeping root stalks, it is apt 
to become a weed, and is best used fn 
permanent pastures. However, it can 
readily be eradicated by giving atten- 
tion to good culture. 





Growing Kafir Corn—BE..S. C., Penn- 
sylvania: Kafir corn may be sown ad- 
vantageously in .two ways,. either 
broadcast. or in drills) When sown 
broadcast the texture of the forage is 
finer and often moré thoroughly eaten 
by the stock, but the whole pro@uc- 
tion of the plant, especially the seed, 
may not be so gréat as when sown in 
drills and cultivated as corn. This is 
the bétter method when seed is espe- 
cially desired. Four or five pounds of 
seed to the.acre is suffieient, and it 
may be planted with a combined pea 
and bean planter or in a grain drill 
in rows from 30 to 40 inches apart. 
Ordinary cultivation -as for corn 
should be given. It may be harvested 
during the latter part of the sum- 
mer, and if cut a little green the for- 
age will be. good for feeding stock 
during. the winter—[J. W. G. 
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Alfalfa for Dairy Cows 





}' A special study of the value of al- 
falfa as a feed for dairy cows has just 
ibeen completed by E. H. Ottis, pro- 
fessor of animal nutrition at the col- 
lege of agriculture, university of Wis- 
consin. An experiment whieh he con- 
ducted showed that young cows not 
giving milk can be kept in good con- 
dition during the winter and gain 
from 1.25 to 15 pounds per day 
when fed nothing but alfalfa hay. 

“In composition alfalfa is nearly, if 
not- quite, equal to bran, pound for 
pound,” said Prof Otis, discussing its 
nutritive value. “The excellént feed- 
ing value of alfalfa lies in its high 
content of digestable protein. With an 
average yield of four tons, alfalfa will 
produce 880 pounds of digestible pro- 
tein per acre. If this amount of pro- 
tein is supplied from oil meal, which 
is usually purchased for its protein 
content, it would Yrequire 1.5 tons, 
which would cost at present $52.50. 

“A summary of feeding trials with 
dairy cows shows that alfalfa can be 
made to take the place of at least one- 
half of the grain usually fed our 
dairy cows, and as the nutrients need- 
ed by dairy-cows can be produced 
much more cheaply with alfalfa than 
with grain, the cost of producing milk 
may be greatly reduced by its use. 

“The cash returns from feeding this 
crop at the various experiment sta- 
tjons range from $10 to $20 per. ton. 
With four tons per acre, these figures 
show excellent returns from the land 
devoted to alfalfa. A conservative 
estimate would indicate that the Wis- 
consin dairy farmer can increase his 
profits -from 50 to 75% 
but. judicious .use of alfalfa 
ypon his own farm.” 


grown 





Ruising Calves on Skim Milk 
‘A. G. SARGENT, MERRIMACK COUNTY, N H 





There are as many ways to care for 
calves as there are breeders, and what 
-will work well with one lot of cattle 


is not sure to with another. Almost 
every calf would do well if nature 
could take its course. Some say, do 
not make the change too quickly. I 


think that is the very way to do. If 


the calf -has its breakfast from the 
cow it will not eat its supper’ well 
from the pail. 

In my opinion the Holstein calves 


are by far the easiest to raise. Strong, 
healthy Holsteins will, as a rule, learn 
to eat quickly and grow fast. As 
soon as the milk is good to use I take 
the calf away from the cow, out of 
hearing, if convenient. It will not 
eat much the first day. When it be- 





by a liberal. 


; 


gins to be hungry I scala about two 
quarts milk; let it cool. By putting 
one finger in its mouth and holding it 
under the milk it will soon learn to 


drink. I seldom have to do this more 
than two or three times. Scalding 


the milk is not necesasry after a week 
or so, if the bowels are all right, but 
it should be fed milk warm. Care 
must be taken not to overfeed. 

Serious trouble will follow if the calf 
has all the milk it wants to drink. I 
do not feed but twice a day. The 
third day I put in a smal! handful of 
cornmeal and always a bit of salt. In- 
crease the amount of milk and meal 
as the calf grows older. I let them 
have all the cold water they will 
drink, and in the summer they eat 
grass when only a few days old. In 
winter months second crop hay or clo- 
ver is good. 

There are numerous remedies on the 
market for scours. I have tried sev- 
eral, but like the cornmeal best. If 
they get bad I-cut down the milk and 
feed the meal dry, with salt on it. I 
had one calf covered with lice be- 
fore I noticed them. I put lice pow- 
der on every day for a week, but the 
lice kept at werk. The calf was grow- 
ing thin and did not eat well. I took 
a pint of lard, melted it, put in the 
oil, and 


same amount of kerosene 
rubbed well all over the calf. The 
lice disappeared. Experience is the 


best teacher. 


Colts Suffer from Tecthing at times 
and to subsist wholly upon hard, dry 
food may work injury. Steamed, 
crushed oats or barley, thickened with 
bran, will prove appetizing and very 
noyrishing in such cases, Roots may 
be cooked and the mass, extended with 
ground grain.and bran. A _ limited 
quantity of this feed given at night 
in winter, daily, or two or three times 
a week, will show its‘effect in a better 
colt and a more thrifty general ap- 
pearance. 








The Ayrshire Breeders’ Association 
offers premiums for cows or herds of 
Ayrshires making the best butter fat 
records for one year. under conditions 
stipulated. - For individual. cows the 
prizes will be $30, $20 and $10; for 
herds of five cows each $75, $50°and 
25. In addition there will be a siiver 
plate prize obtained from, the income 
of the French, fund of $1500 donated 
by Miss @ornelia A. French of North 
Andover, Mass, for the herd of five 
cows which- give the largest record 
for a year, beginning Apri! 1. Condi- 
tions of the test may secured from 
Sec C. M. Winslow of Brandon, Vt. 
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HANDLING DAIRY HERD 


U.S. 


of milk still easier, 





SEPARATOR 


Far in Advance of all Competitors. 


Combines the thousand and one recognized superior 
features (over all other makes) with new and marked 
improvements in construction, which make the handling 


quicker and more profitable, 


Since tests with the leading makes of separators 
of the world have proven the U..S. to 


Hold World's Record for Clean Skimming 


= for fifty consecutive runs, what more is nec- 
essary to ty to the doubtful purchaser on 


what machine to decide? 
Write to-day for “* Catalogue Ne. 6 * and any desired particulars 


VERMONT FARM MACHINE CO. 


venues Falis, Vt. 
Distributing warehouses at : C go, Il., La Crosse, Wis., Min 
Minn., Kansas City, Mo., Omaha, Neb., Toledo, O., Salt Lake 
pag ot cae San Fi isco, Cal., Spek 
re., alo, N.Y., Auburn, Me.,Montreal and Sherbrook 
Winnipeg, Man., Hamilton, Ont.,” Calgary, Alta. 
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at each milking? 


quality poorer? 





increase their flow up to 
highest int, and also 
them in the best ‘‘condition 


Mr. Castner, of Castner & €o., Wharton, N. J., wrote 
afew days ago like this: 


“Since I put cows on Daisy Dairy Feed, just three 
w ) fe D alone in mil ) eed 
fad thelf condition | My 8! ty ~ el. 

co 


C! 
8 Py, ifty percent better. ahead 
—_ 


ble, and intend 
Dai 

is especially prepared for dairy cows. It meets the peculiar re- 
quirements of the lacteal organism to ferfection, and produces 
every drop of milk it is possible to obtain from the animal fed; at 
the same time it supplies nutrition, which builds up the physical 
constitution and maintains it in the ‘‘pink of condition.’’ 

It is a perfectly balanced ration, easily masticated and 
readily assimilated. If you’will give it a reasonable test you will 


I'm 


stick te your feed. 


a . 





find it will do equally as well for you as it does for Mr, 
\ Castner. 
It’s a money-maker for the man who keeps cows. At all 


dealers. If yours cannot supply it, don’t accept a substitute, 
but write to us, 


THE GREAT WESTERN CEREAL CO. 








What kind of a story do they tell 
Is the quantity getting less and the 
Or do your cows seem to remain 


* stationary in productiveness? 
Wouldn’t you like to have them 


the 


put 
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Feed Dept. . CHICAGO, U., S. A. 
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FAT, FAIR AND FULLY FINISHED 


Is this specimen of Poland-China, which won championship barrow hon- 


ors in this breed at a recent International stock show. This interesting 
animal was early chosen by the Iowa agricultural college as a good feeder. 
For the first 12 months he followed cattle on a blue grass pasture, receiv- 
ing no particular attention. . About four months before the show he was 
started on a light feed of buttermilk and scaked corn twice a day. In Octo- 
ber he was placed in a dry lot and new corn was substituted in the ration. 
Late in November the feed was increased to the limit of his capacity, and 
the ration then changed with a fairly thick slop of buttermilk and all the 
corn he would clean up nicely. This breed -has long since taken a strong 
Imlace in the affections of feeders in the corn belt. 
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Home Pork Making . 
The art of raising and curing pork on the farm, 

BY A. W. FULTON. 

| A complete guide for the farmer, the coun 

| butcher and the suburban dweller, in all tae 
obtains to hog slaughteting, curing, 

| pork product—from scalding vat 

| Kitchen table and dining room. Fully Mlustra 

; 3% pages. 6x7 inches. Oloth..........++. eocoseese 

ORANGE JUDD COMPANY {| 

480.441 Lafayette St. New York 
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Tuberculosis and Its Control 


ll, L. BUSSELL, WISCONSIN EXPFR STA 
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While tuberculosis cannot be. read- 
ily recognized physically, it. is fortu- 
nate that it can be determined by 
meéuns,of the so-called tuberculin test. 
Thisttest is made by injecting with a 
hypodermic syringe: about %  tea- 
spoonful of tuberqulin into the , ani- 
mal.’ The diagnosis is determined by 
taking the temperatures before and 
after injection to ascertain if a fever 
is produced by the tuberculin. It is 
the cheapest possible way in which 
the health of the herd can be insured. 
Full details as to manner of applica- 
tion of the test.and method of se- 
Curing tuberculin free of charge will 
be furnished upon application to the 


“experiment station at Madison. 


For thé past two years, particularly, 
the college of agriculture and _ the 
state live stock sanitary board have 
actively pushed the use of this test in 
the state. As a result, over 25,000 
tests have been performed, and it has 
been definitely determined that the 
disease occurs most frequently in the 
older dairy regions in the south and 
east portions of the _ state. ert 
counties are very severely infectéd, 
and in some regfons it has been found 
that. the creamery by-products are 
“actively spread!ng the disease far and 
wide. / In nearly 1000 different herds 
tested under the auspices of the’ col-., 
legelof agriculture over one-third 
were found to. eontain the disease. 

* ~ wow 10 AvVoID THE ScoURGE 


In a recent bulletin on this subject 
the following: suggestions afte made 
to enable dairy farmers to keep free 
from the scourge: 

Find out .the actual condition of 
herds by applying the tuberculin test. 
It found free, buy im the future only 
tested stock, or test them before ad- 
mitting. same to herd. For young 
stock and hogs use skifn milk sepa- 
rated at. home, or pasteur'zed prop- 
erly at-creamery or factory. 

If disease is found, reacting ani- 
mals should be separated and dig- 
posed of properly, and the barns ade~ 
quately disinfected, The state aids 
the owner in such disposal by paying 
two-thirds of appraised valué,’ hot 
exceeding $50 appraisal. In the case 
of valuable animals, healthy calves | 
may -generally be secured‘ from re- 
acting cows, if calves are separated at | 
birth and fed on boiled milk of moth- 
er, or milk from non-reacting animais. 

Remember,the danger from tuber- 
culosis lies in its hidden course of 
development, and for the sake of the 
herd jtself, as well as for human be- 
ings consuming the praducts of the 
herd, one cannot afford to neglect 
taking such steps as are necessary to 
find out positively the condition of 
their herd. 


-. . 
c > * 


Three Litters in 360 Days—aA little 
ever a year age we sold to a western 
farmer a young Berkshire sow about 
ten months old, with pig for her first 
litter. She farrowed eight pigs, rais- | 
ang them all. Subsequently she was 
rebred and farrowed a litter of 12. 
After weaning these. she was bred 
again and farrowed 14, all ‘three 
litters being farrowed within a period 
of 360 days. We think 34 pigs within | 
a year for a sow under two years‘ 
old is a record. This sow maintained 
her condition to such an extent that | 
she was awarded first premium in} 
the yearling class at the California | 
state fair last year in a class with 
five others. She was out of, Starkey 
Belle 65399, who farrowed four suc: | 
cessive litters as follows: 13, 15, 16 
and 14.—[H. B. Harpending, Yates | 
County, ly ~. 








Corn may be fed whole to horses, 
but if possible be made fine by 
srinding and mixing with various | 


~ @ther concentrates. 


oe 


Bey 


LIVE STOCK INTERESTS 


From Our Readers 
‘Mote Knocks for Standard Oil 


W. BRADFORD, WORCESTER ©O0, MASS 


I heartily approve of the attitude 
you have taken toward the Stan@ard 
é6il company, as appeared in a recent 
issue of American Agriculturist. 
The facts warrant this attitude 
on your part, and you had ~ good 
reason for devoting all the space you 
dif to an exposure of some of the 
oblique ways of that giant corpora- 
tion, whose leading officials act on 
the principle that “Might is right,” 
and whose standard of righteousness 
is of their own establishing, and has 
little resemblance to. the usually ac- 
cepted standards. It's strange to see 
men who are so clearheaded in plan- 
ning and carrying out of great finan- 
cial schemes, but who seem _ all 
befogged when it comes 4o drawing 
distinctions between right and wrong. 
It is not stating it too strongly to say 
they are a menace to good govern- 
ment, and one of the most prominent 
sources of disturbance in our country, 
and when [I say they, I mean those 
men who are behind this, and other 
great corporations, who are violating 
and défying the laws of their country, 
and almost with impunity, illustrating 
the saying that ‘‘Money is power.” 

But a greater power which could 
overthrow this and other dangerous 
monopolies would be an unbiased and 
incorruptible press, united to uphold 
a uniform standard of righteousness 


c. 


for rich and poor, and insist upon the. 


the law. I am 
is one paper of wide cir- 
culation that is taking this attitude, 
fearless of consequences, and I hope 
other papers will follow the good ex- 
ample set by American Agricul- 
turist. I prophesy the Stand- 
ard oil company made one of their 
greatest mistakes, detrimental to 
their own interests, when they sent 
you the letter, a copy of which ap- 
peared on the first page of 
American Agriculturist. Now let the 
“mills grind,’ and let those who have 
ground others taste of the same proc- 
ess. You quoted aptly: “What shall 
it profit a man if he gain the whole 
world and his own soul?” and 


equality of ‘all before 


glad there 


lose 


that other should go with it: “A 
man’s life consisteth not in the’ abun- 
dance of the things whith he pos- 
sesseth.” We all need to get a higher 
conception of life. 


EVERY 


MORSE OWNER 


I read with much interest the ex- 
posure of Standard Oil in American 
Agriculturist. During its long and 
suceessful career this paper has had 
a steadfastness which is commé€nda- 
ble for all things which it believes for 
the greatest good to ihe greatest 
number. It has stood out as a bold | 
champion for the rights of the. Amer- 
ican farmer. The attitude of the pa- 
per in relation to Standard Oil must 
be appreciated by the great army of 
readers, not so much because it has 
te deal with any great corporation, | 
but rather because the freedom of | 
the press is one of our sacred rights. | 
The editor who will warp his editori- | 
als to suit any class of advertisers is 
unworthy the support of the reading 
public.—[Oliver Wilson, Master flli- 
nois State Grange. 


Growing Canada Peas—E. S. 
Pennsylvania: | Canada, field- peas | 
should be planted as early in the 
spring as it is possible to prepare the | 
land and get the seed bed in friable, 
mellow condition. Several ways. of 
planting have been practiced. If the 
land offers a poor moisture supply 
during the early summer, it is gener- 
ally advisable to sow the peas broad- Dose 8 ~ 
cast and plow them in 8 or 4 tnches - ‘“Raeemometer 
deep. Generally, however, this is .too POE. ccess 
much work, and a more common 
practice is to sow the peas broadcast 
by hand and harrow them in with a | 
spring-tooth harrow set deep. A few 
seeds may not be covered in this way, 
but these are not worth so much as 
the time saved. Sometimes the pegs | 
are planted with the ordinary grain 
drill, set as deep as possible, but. gen- 
erally the planting in this way is not | 
quite deep enough. The peas are very 
frequently plante@ with oats for for- 
age, and in addition to this the oats 
have a tendency to hold the péas off 
the land, but whether this should be 
done or not depends a great deal on 
the iocal conditions.—[J. W. G ing. Guaranteed Work- 

* = : manship. : 

Skim Milk Cows sheuld not kick | gems INTERNATIONAL SILO co 
when their milk is sold ‘on its merits; Conneaut Street, Linesville, Pa. 
but they should object to having it | 
used to reduce the standard of butter- 
milk_cows. 
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=. Sever eae. »-.. ae -.20s, Dusting 


Price only $15, prepaid. ‘Actual value gat. 
G. P. PILLING & SON CO.,2252Arch st, Phila. 








An Automatic Take-up 
Hoop. Self Adjusting. 
A Continuous Open 
Door Front. -An Easy 
Operating, ‘Non-Stick- 
ing . A Permanent 
Ladder, Selected Tank 
Pine 2 in. before dress- 





See OUR GUARANTEE of 
ADVERTISERS on Editorial Page 











In Pounds of Feed 


Working ene 
both are develope 


in the horse is much like steam in an engine— 
by economical fuel consumption. 


If then the 


digestive apparatus of the horse extracts from its food the full amount of 
nutrition which can be assimilated, he is certainly in the best nurtured . 
and most vigorous condition for hard labor. . Now poo in the or igatf 
small stomach and 


may be easily deranged becauses he 
high-strung nervous system, 

* judgment and instant correction of 

Horses receiving regular smali doses of = 

show best as drivers or workers, It 

gestion and strengthens the 

ration may be 


mi 
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a Hess-fed steer will eat more roughage 


a _ 
Quitman can. ef 


Seocs ken feedin uires 
¢ first wrong sym 


to t omen 

a polx ere pea 

assimilated. increases day « moe $e that the horse 

This is especially lmportaet in eons ¢ Sunk castes, hand eupectomes 
and fat on on ieee gvedn tha 


“DE HESS STOCK FOOD. 


on saves aren watstaneet weie he wag ne eae otherwise 
mf es aah t. Hess Stock food are endorsed 
un, one ‘most bya medical writers. It holds 
nitrates to cl makes cows give more milk shortens 
mecessary to fata A, anerm tg It is the prescription of Dr. Hess (M. D., D. vo 
is sold on a written guarantee. 
100 Ibs. $5.00. 25 Ib. pail $1.60 Canada and 
eng ap remy at a clight advance. extreme West and South 
Where Dr. Hess Stock Food differs in particular is in the Rose—it’s small and fed 
but } he a day, which proves it has the most digestive stren a = und. Our 
Government pe a en Hess Stock Food as a medicin Gon and this 


ope is back of the Guarantee. 
eta Be re 


ea ett) Sreme tip tat to the Toth of enats 
DR. HES LAR ip Aotits 
Pt sé&c K Achtond, Ohio. 





You can have his 9% page 
of Dr. Hees Poultry Pan-ece-a and Instant Louse Killer. 
INGTANT LOUSE KILLER KILLS LICE. 








Onions a Popular Crop in Wayne Contry 


As a@ money crop, onions in some of 


the western New York counties are 
now pushing out specialties such as 
sugar beets, barley, etc. The muck 
Jands of southern Wayne county, N Y, 
in favorable seasons give large yields 
of onions to the acre. Under auspi- 
cious conditions as high as 100 bush- 
els per acre have been realized along 


the Clyde river. The past few years, 
however, have not recorded partic- 
ularly heavy results. Last fall some 
growers got 500 to 600 bushels and 
sold the crop at 50 cents, At this 
rate ‘onions proved monexyrmakers. 

In a conversation with a leading 
dealer at Clyde, an editorial repre- 
sentative of American Agriculturist 
was informed that the 1907 crop 
proved unusually fine in quakty, and 
has kept well in storage. Both grow- 


ers and speculators did far better with 


1907 oniens than most other crops. 
Since harvest time the market has 
advanced about 25 cents per bushel 
This compared most favorably with 


the trend of apple and cabbage prices. 


“In good years, Clyde ships about 
100 cars onions during the active sea- 
son,” said he, “and I should judge 
that fully as many onions go _ into 
storage at this point In wet seasons 
results from this crop on muck lands 
are not satisfactory, but plans are 


under way for better drainage hereaf- 
ter, and conditions should improve. 
“The outlook is for a full acreage in 


1908. We grow yellow onions almost 
exclusively in this section. A few cars 
ef reds go out, but this type of onion 


is not popular. Seed is high this 
spring, yet not enough to ‘discourage 
growers. Prices range from: $1.50 per 
pound for good seed to $2 for fancy. 
In ordinary farmers got their 
supplies at 75 cents to $1. Commercial 
fertilizers are used extensively. Right 
around Clyde onions are now raised to 
a great extent by Italians, who devote 


years 


small tracts of land to the _ crop. 
Farther -back in the, country where 
the crop is grown more generally on 
upland, the farmers devote larger 


acreage to this specialty. 





Co-operative Societies in Denmark 


A letter reaches us from a subscrib- 
er, H. Whittemore of Pennsylvania, 
who wants tO know about the farm- 
ers’ co-operate societies of Denmark. 
His. @xperience in getting this infor- 
mation reminds one of the circumlo- 
cution office, with all its red tape, de- 
scribed by Charles Dickens, He first 
wrote to some farm paper, and was 
referred to the agricultural sthool at 
Madison, they turning him over to 
the tender mercies of his congress- 
man at Washington, who said, write 
the department of agriculture. This 
was done, and Mr Whittemore re- 
eeived the -very helpful reply that he 
should go to the secretary’ of. state, 
who in turn directed our inquirer to 
the United States consul at Copen- 
hagén. ‘This active representative of 
Unele Sam told our Wisconsin friend 
to “write again in about a year,” and 
he would attend to it. Waiting pa- 
tiently 12 months, he again wrote the 
eonsul, who was absent in America, 
and the question is probably still pig- 
eonholed in Copenhagen. 

The moral to all this is that our 
subscriber should have come to head- 
quarters at.once, when he would have 
learned that American Agriculturist 
printed an exhatlstive article on this 
in the issue of July 25, 1908, and has 
followed up the subject in recent 
years, with further news develop- 
ments. Herewith is a brief abstract 
of the article to which reference is 
made. 


SUCCESSFUL CO-OPERATION IN DENMARK 


This was described in great detail 
in a special article by Prof D. K. 
Dodge. Some of the points brought 
out are: Co-operation first introduced 


f 

into Denmark in 1866; now 900 co-1 
operative stores in Denmark, with a 
membership of 140,000, drawn almost 
wholly from the farm classes; in 1882 
the principle 6f co-operation first ap- 
plied to the Danish dairy interest; at 
present, 1057 co-operative dairies in 
Denmark, cesting $7,000,000, receiving 
milk from 850,000 out of 
Danish cows. 

In 1887 the first co-operative slaugh- 
terhouse was established, and this was 
soon followed by others. In 1901 
Denmark exported 100,000,000 pounds 
of bacon to England at an average 
price of 17 cents per pound. In 1901 
over 42% of all the butter imported 
into England was from Denmark. A 
large part of the volume and _ the 
quality of the Danish export trade in 
butter is the direct result of the in- 
telligent application of the principle 
of co-operation. 





A Plea for Organized. Marketing 


GEORGE C, WATTLES, BRANCH CO, MICH 





I am _ pleased to know that 
American Agriculturist is in fa- 
vor of organized marketing. With 
@il the good advice as to conditions 
of soil, seed, cultivation, feeding, ete, 
for best results, after work is all done 
in this line, we have not realized on 
what we have labored. We have done 
all in hope of marketing at a remu- 
nerative price. 

The manufacturer, before building 
an expensive plant, looks well to the 
article he produces, that it be a rood 
seller, where and how he will dispose 
of his goods. ff a stock company, 
there should be prospects of dividends, 
over and above running expenses, re- 
pairs and’ improvements, in order to 
induce buyers to take stock, to fur- 
nish money to start the business. The 
farmer has the plant, and has worked 
many years without paying much at- 
tention to the most important of his 
business, the money end of it. We 
are toid that supply and demand gov- 
ern the price, but is this true? We 
answer, yes and no. 

If there is a certain amount of 
wheat produced, and the world needs 
all of it, why the great fluctuations” 
Why should there not be a steady 
price to producers and consumers? 
Who is at fault? Here is the part the 
farmer has neglected and _ invited 
speculation, so that producer and con- 
sumer suffer. By organized or con- 
trolled marketing the farmer becomes 
master of the situation. His goods 
are indispensable, the world must 
have them. 
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The Trend in Milk Prices 


The Philadelphia milk shippers’ un- 
ion met at Philadelphia last week and 
fixed ‘the wholesale price of milk for 
April at 4%c p at. 

The shedule of miik prices to be 
paid. by the Horton and Lewis Cream 
Co at Sussex, N J, for the next six 
months quotes Apr at $1.60 p 100 Ibs, 
May 1.30, June 1.10, July 1.25, Aug 
1.35, Sept 1.50. These correspond with 
those of the Borden Co in the 26-c 








zone. As no restrictions are imposed 
as to feed ‘they are more. favorable 
than the Bordens’, 


At Greenbush, Otsego Co, N Y, milk 
producers are planning to start a 
cheese factory. They have refused to 


abandon their silos to comply with 
the Bordens’ Condensed Milk Co re- 
quirements 





Fruit Outlook in Maryland—Reeent 
advices from State Entomologist T. 
B. Symons indicate a favorable out- 
look late in March for both peaches 
and apples. But he calls atterition to 
the fact that the season the last two 
weeks has advanced rapidly, arid fears 
there ‘may bea frost, which. will do 
injury to the crop. 


Test Your Herd to see if the ani- 


1,000,000 | 





mals are real cows or only scrubs, 


COMMERCIAL AGRICULTURE 


No stable is now well eq 
liniment 


this incomparable 


ithout 
quired wit It 


has cured more blemishes and made more 
horses clean limbed than any other remedy in 
the world. It never fails to locate lameness. 


‘$100 Reward 


Onur offer is always open. Some cases have 
passed| the curable stage. But whenever a 
cure is are we will pay $100 for any fail- 


ure of 


uttle’s Elixir to cure Spavin, Curb, 


Splint, Sprain, Colic or Lameness. 


It is the:main de 
Express, Livery and 


Leg and Body 


ndence of Veterinaries, 
ransfer Stablesas a 


Tuttle's Hoof Ointment, Worm Powders, 
Condition Powders, White Star Liniment 
and Family Elixir are other excellent 
specifics. ‘Veterinary Experience,” an 
infallible guide for horsemen, is free. 
Every disease and symptom made plain, 
Write for copy. Postage 2c. 


50 Beverly St., Boston, Mass. 


ington,N.S.: C. Crock 


er, Mgr. 
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Wash | 


Beware of ail blisters; they give only temporary relief, if any. 


Tuttle’s Elixir Company, 


Montreal: H. A. Tuttle, Mgr., 32 St. Gabriel St. 

Soe. Farm R. 

Chicago: C, F. Tuttle, Mar. 311 East 6 
gr. 


d St. 
Los Angeles: W.A. Shaw, -, 1921 New England Av. 
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DISIN FECTANT 


STOPS THE LOSSES 


on the farm by preventing disease as well as curing it. 

Clean sanitary surroundings— barns— feed lots—food and water 
troughs—ali have their influence On the genera! heaith of live stock. 

Systematic disinfecting done at regular intervals with Hygeno will 
not only insure healthier stock, but larger profits and fewer troubles to 
the farmer and stock raiser. 

Its cost is as nothing compared to its value in use. When 
to consider that one cent a gallon diluted makes an ideal disinfectan 
that will prevent disease, you might ask yourself why you bave not used 
it more freely, both as a dip end disinfectant. 

Your dealer should keep Hygeno — if he doesn’t he can get it. Send 
us his name and we will send you Health Book, Free, with a sample 
large enough to try it out. 


ACCEPT NO SUBSTITUTE. 
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Throw Away 
§ Greasy Soap 


cee It is made from the fat of dead animals, refuse grease, etc, #fh 
Official Bulletin No. 241 says— 


“Some of the so-called washing powders are very objectionable, as grease of some 

pe apc eam, NPE gong 2 ne ae ee ee ee ene 

grease formed aroun e edges ec containing the wash water. 
All such powders should be discarded.” Se 


Wyandotte Cleaner and Cleanser is the modern washing powd 
the great purifier,’ cleanser and sweetener, that washes everythiz- 
so clean and makes all so sweet and sanitary that you almost 
lieve it is possessed of magical properties. . It contains no harm 
or injurious ingredients. It is easy to use and costs so little 
that you cannot afford to be without it. Ask your dealer for 


a sack of Wyandotte Cleaner and Cleanser. On every 
. sack “of the genuine is ours trade mark Indian 
with drawn bow and arrow enclosed with circle. 


: The flee 
y grease ifmits 
- Used and tor 
‘Write them ab 
Its use is strongly une 
Ask their opinion of it 
Maybe you have a Cheese Fagor 
If so-ask the butter or cheese m@ 
« There is not a housewife, @#ai 
does not need the help that Wgjnc 
sack of this cleaner. If Bee 
Has alee be 
The } @ Fo 





c, [The United States 


Cleaner 


and Cleanser 


Endorsed .by the U. S. Government. 


“Washing powders can be procured that are guaranteed to contain 
no grease and they are usually excellent cleaners.” 
—U. S. Bulletin No. 241. 


ne fleansing power of Wyandotte Cleaner and Ciena: and the absence of all 
: fits composition are positively guaranteed. 
ommended by all State Dairy and Agricultural Colleges. 

baat it. 

fd by Pure Food and Dairy Inspectors wherever introduced. 
t. 
‘a@ory or Creamery near by. 
m@xer what he thinks of “Wyandotte.” 

airy farmer, nor in fact any person in the whole country that 
Vyindotte Cleaner and Cleanser-ean give. Ask your dealer for a 
cannot supply you write us his name, 
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No one who waits till the morning 
ef the fair to discover a prize-win- 
ning fruit or vegetable deserves to 
win a prize. If he does win one un- 
der such circumstances he should be 
ashamed of himself because all the 
eredit belongs to the plant, which in 
spite of him has made good. The 
only exhibitors who deserve credit are 
those who begin to plan now for high- 
quality products raised for the joy of 
doing things well; and the specimens 
exhibited should be representative of 


the exhibitor and his methods more’ 


than of the plants. When wholesome 
emulation to excel in fruit, vegetable 
and flower growing spreads in other 
states as it has in Ohio, where the 
state fair brings out such wonderful 
displays every fall, the local exhibits 
will blend to form a picture instead of 
being lovely gobs of color on the 
bare benches. Now is the time to 
+pian for a burst of agricultural glory 
next autumn. 


ai 


Draft horses are by no means be- 
ing pushed to the wall by the auto- 
mobile. Froft® many sources we learn 
that the business of raising them is 
interesting more progressive men, es- 
pecially in the east, than ever before. 
Hundreds of thousands of dollars now 
sent to the west for work horses can 
be retained at home when farm 
horses and horses for heavy city work 
ave raised in the east. One New York 
state breeder writes that he is so sure 
of the market that he will import 
Fercherons from France this season, 
and only recently a special commis- 
efon has reported to the New Jersey 
legislature on a co-operative plan to 
“ster draft and coach horse ralsing 
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: not paid 


EDITORIAL 


in New Jersey. Horsemen all through 
the east are enthusiastic as to thé fu- 
ture of the industry. It behooves the 
progressive farmer to get in line. 
The very poor oats crop of 1907 is 
furnishing some most undesirable 
seed for 1908. Entire neighborhoods 
in the middle west cannot find seed 
that shows a germination test of over 
60—much too low for even moderate 
crops. What can be done? Several 
courses will help. First, don’t sow any 
seed oats without first testing its 
germinating qualities. If the test is 
low get seed elsewhere, if possible. If 
this is not possible use the fanning 
miil freely, blowing out all  light- 
weight grain. Then increase the 
amount of seed to the acre, using as 
much as four bushels. Don't fear get- 





ting too thick if the test is low. Amer- 
ican Agriculturist cannot urge too 
strongly the necessity of testing seed 
oats. The same necessity. exists for 
corn, but farmers are pretty well ed- 
ucated up to this, While they have 


usually neglected the testing of oats. 
Do it now. 





Prospects are fair for federal. aid 
in controlling boll weevils. This is 
by no means assured, yet money for 
this work is incorporated in the agri- 
cultural appropriation bill being dis- 
cussed in congress this week. A num- 
ber of speakers have supported the 
bill as presented by the chairman of 


the committee, Representative Scott 
of Kansas. The bill unfortunate- 
ly makes no _ provision for ~ the 
Appalachian and White mountain 
forest reserves, although it is pos- 
sible this may be inserted before the 


measure becomes law. The point is 
well taken by a southern congress- 
man, in discussing the general provi- 
sions of the bill, that while it called 
for some: incfease in appropriations, 
these were warranted, even with the 
financial unrest. “It was not a farm- 
ers’ panie,” he said, referring to the 
disturbances of last fall, alluding at 
the same time to.the splendid record 
of crop production in 1907, and the 
manner in which this added to the 
wealth of thé nation. Many friends 
of agriculture spoke in support of the 
measure which must be acted upon 
before congress adjourns. 

Butter prices in England have been 
ruling very much:;higher than-a year 
ago, and the pity is that exporters 
cannot do more business on the other 
side. Recent consular advices quoted 
best butter in English cities at $35 
per hundred weight, against $25 one 
year ago, and comparatively little of- 
fered from either Canada or the Unit- 
ed States. Increased offerings are 
expected in early April, with a soften- 
ing of the English price. %t appears 
that the recent war in Which Russia 
engaged seriously affected the trade. 
England has been getting less and less 
butter from. Siberia, the product of 
that country now going to the far 
east instead of west. This should per- 
mit the building up of a larger trade 
in dairy products bétween the United 
States and Great Britain; but, un- 
fortunately, American butter does not 
enjoy the best reputation in England. 
The domestic demand absorbs practi- 
cally all of our fine creameries, and 
second grades are mainly shipped 
abroad, yet the indicated changes 
may eventually widen our foreign 
trade in this commodity. 


Good roads have recently had a 
fine boost in Pennsylvania. The Ly- 
eoming county. good reads’ association 
has offered $1000 in prizes, ranging 
from $5 to $300, to the township su- 
pervisors who between May 1 and Oc- 
tober 12 show the greatest improve- 
ment in their main roads. Prizes 
of $45 to $150 will also be given for 
three-mile stretches of road made. by 
the King splitlog road drag. This 
sounds like business. The neople 








themselves are busy; not finding fault 
with the highway department nor 
Uncle Sam, but doing the thing them- 
selves. Good road enthusiasm has 
spread all over the county. We hope 
it will prove contagious and that every 
county in the United States will have 
a combined acute and chronic attack. 





Growing beets on a commercial 
scale for the manufacture of sugar 
has been a fact in New York for 
nearly ten years. Few people outside 
of certain counties understand the 
scope of the industry, its difficulties, 
its possibilities, its meaning to New 
York agriculture. Stick a pin into the 
first Michigan farmer you meet and 
chances are you will find he grows 
beets for some one of the numerous 
factories in that state. This is equally 
true of some of the big western 
states, Colorado, Utah and on the Pa- 
cific coast, where the industry is an 
abundant success. What about the 
beet sugar proposition right here in 
New York? It has had a somewhat 
varying career for a number of years; 
will if develop from some of its ear- 
lier difficulties to a suecess of the 
widest character; meaning profit to 
those whose money is invested, and to 
the farmers who grow the beets? 
All in all, we are hopeful over the 
situation, A short time ago American 
Agriculturist sent one of its best- 
posted men to the beet territory of 
western New York to thoroughly in- 
vestigate the situation. His instruc- 
tions were to get the facts from the 
standpoint of alt concerned. He has 
done so, and in American Agricultur- 
ist of next week, April 11, will tell 
the story of the sugar beet industry 
in New York. He takes a hopeful 
view of the proposition. Read it and 
get posted. 


The commendable work of the de- 
partment of agriculture in examin- 
ing seeds such as the clovers, timothy, 
alfalfa, etc, for impurities, has at last 
penetrated the skulls of the fathers at 
Washington who make the laws. Rep- 
resentative James R. Mann of Iili- 
nois is meeting singular success with 
his bili providing for the integrity of 
farm seeds shipped from one state 
into another. This has nothing .o do 
with the perennial nuisance of free 
seeds distributed by congressmen as 
a sop to their constituency, or a cheap 
bid for political support. Instead, it 
relates to the gross frauds frequently 
unearthed in the way of: adulteration 
of grass seeds. Mr Mann reporting on 
his measure deciares that the United 
States has become the dumping 
ground for all the worthless seed of 
the world, and evidently realizes what 
a menace work of this character is to 
the interests of the farmers and hon- 
est seed dealers. The measure has 
been brought before the full--house 
for consideration, and it makes it a 
misdemeanor to carry on interstate 
or foreign commerce in seeds or bulbs 
which are adulterated or misbranded. 
It should receive the indorsement of 
every congressman and every repu- 
table dealer. 








The battle between greed and cow- 
ardice in Kentucky continues to devas- 
tate farming in the Blue Grass state. 
Purveyors of mob rule, the rule of 
“might is right,” have thoroughly 
frightened the planters by warning 
letters and night-riders’ visits. Up to 
last week in many of the counties in 
the white burley district. hundreds of 
tobacco plant beds are being destroyed 
and reports reach American Agricul- 
turist- of farmers planning to leave 
the state. And who can blame them? 
Who would choose to remain where 
unchecked lawlessness at any time can 
commit arson and murder? Nothing 
in the history of the state has played 
such havoc with Kentucky agriculture 
er has damaged the state’s reputation 
so profoundly. When will the active 


cowards at the bottom of this move 
ment learn that masks, midnight poi- 
son, fire and rapine are not the regalia 
of justice? 





That the protection which we offer 
our readers through the guarantee 
printed on this page is not a worth- 
less thing is demonstrated by the fact 
that not a few readers have been 
saved considerable sums which oth- 
erwise would have been lost to un- 
scrupulous advertisers who gained ad- 
mission to our columns through false 
pretenses. You may feel assured that 
we threw them out the moment their 
crooked work was discovered. This 
constant weeding out of imposters is 
by no means a simple matter, for 
there are still plenty of sharpers 
watching an opportunity to prey upon 
the unsuspecting public. 


Farm Utilization of Alcohol 


TRUE, U 8S DEPARTMENT OF 
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For lighting purposes alcohol has 
many advantages. It is clean and 
very much safer to handle than pe- 


troleum products, and lacks their 
disagreeable smell. It is also more 
economical to use than coal, wood, or 


other fuels burned under conditions 
developing smoke and unconsumed 
gases.. It seems probable, therefore, 
that the farmer’s wife might find it 
desirablé to use alcohol as a source 
of heat on ironing days, small alco- 
hol-heated flatirons being now on the 
market for this purpose. 


THE STATUS OF INDUSTRIAL ALCOHOL 


The farmer has been given by con- 
gress the right to become an alcohol 
manufacturer under conditions much 
simpler than those placed about the 
manufacture of alcohol heretofore. 
However, as these regulations at 
present stand, he is obliged to have 
the services of an internal revenue 
agent whenever he wishes to open his 
alcohol room. If farmers were to 
manufacture alcohol at all extensively 
it would necessitate a large army of 
revenue inspectors in order not to 
keep them waiting too long to secure 
the denaturing and freeing of the al- 
cohol for use. 

Some relief would be obtained by 
the building of co-operative distillery 
plants in order that the farmers of 
a neighborhood might bring _ their 
fermentable material to one place to 
receive in return a _ corresponding 
equivalent in alcohol, on somewhat 
the same basis as co-operative cheese 
factories, sorghum mills, etc. This 
would diminish the number of visits 
the revenue officers would be obliged 
to make in order to free the alcohol 
output of a neighborhood. A ‘num- 
ber of farmers requiring a distilling 
eapacity under the limit of 100 gal- 
lons for 24 hours’ running time are 
free to combine on the co-operative 
basis. 

Another point to be gained by co- 
operation would be the greater likeli- 
hood of steady operation of the plant. 
In all probability the farm is not 
likely to supply from the staple crops 
an economical source for the manu- 
facture of alcohol. From the .waste 
products, however, of which most 
regions have no small quantity, a val- 
uable agent for lighting and heating 
houses and for driving machinery 
may be obtained. 

It séems possible that as a_ side 
line, rather.than as a direct object of 
farm operation, the farmer will be 
able to utilize these waste products 
in the production of an economical, 
clean and safe source of light and 
heat. From sources unused at pres- 
est he may be able to provide his 
house with as fine a light as the man 
of the city; from his own products 
he will be able to get power for his 
engines and fuel to warm his house. 


*Excerpts from paper read before 
recent meeting of Kansas board of 
agriculture. 

















Senate Passes Aldrich Bill 





The United States senate has passe 
the Aldrich currency bill, Its original 
form was amended, so that railroad 
bonds are not intluded in the securi- 
ties upon which emergency currency 
may be issued for national banks. The 
bill provides\for not more than $500,- 

000 of currency to be issued to 
national banks by the government up- 
on deposit of state, county and munic- 
ipal bonds to be approved, by the sec- 
retary of the treasury. Banks are to 
pay for this emergency circulation % 
of 1%-a month during the first four 
monhs it is circulated, and afterward 

of 1% a month. The bill provides 
that national banks shall pay not less 
than 1% on government funds depos- 
itéd with them. The bill wag, passed 
by strict party vote, 42 to 16. The bill 
now goes to the house. 


Exciting Day at New York 





demonstration in 


A labor Union 
square, New York, developed into 
a violent clash between the police 


and some 10,000 men. The city author- 
ities refused to grant agpermit for a 
great mass meeting and parade of al- 
leged unemployed. The crowd gath- 
ered, however, in the square and the 
streets leading to it, and, in order. to 
disperse the crowd, a large number of 
police, many of them mounted, final- 
ly charged upon what soon became a 
mob. According to some accounts the 
police charged upon many innocent 
people, including crowds coming up 
from a subway entrance. A young 
man with a bomb evidently intended 
for the police started to throw it, but 
it exploded in his hand§&, killing a 
companion, fatally injuring himself, 
and causing slight injuries to several 
persons near him. If he had suc- 
ceeded in throwing the bomb into the 
squad of mounted police, as he intend- 
ed, many persons would doubtless 
have been killed. 


Germany Will Receive Hill 








A sensation has been caused in dip- 
lomatic circles by the intimation from 
the German government that Dr 
David Jayne Hill was not regarded as 
fit to be American ambassador to 
Germany. The suggestion came 
from Emperor William. Last Novem- 
ber it was announced that Dr Hill, 
who is the present minister the The 
Netherlands, would be appointed to 
succeed Charlemagne Tower as am- 
Dassador to Germany. Our govern- 
ment then received assurances from 
the German. government that the ap- 
pointment would be perfectly satis- 
factory. Diplmatic courtesy re- 
quires that no ambassador shall be 
sent to another country unless person- 
ally approved by the -government 
which is to receive him. 

Dr Hill has served as assistent sec- 
retary of state and is a writer on di- 
plomacy. 

After coming to an understanding 
with Pres Roosevelt, the kaiser with- 
drew all expressions of disapproval, 
and announced that he would be 
Pleased to receive Dr Hill as ambas- 
sadof. One explanation that has been 
made unofficially of the incident is 
that the kaiser had no objection to 
Dr .Hill or his wife, but wished to 
keep near him the Towers, with whom 
he is especial:y friendly. Mr Tower's 
early retirement, however, is fully de- 
termined upon. The German govern- 
ment did not at any time decline to 
receive Dr Hill as ambassador. 





Mild Message from President 





A special message from the presi- 
dent long expected has produced an 
agreeable impression; its moderation 
being in striking contrast to the pre- 
vious radical message from the White 
House. In this last message the pres- 
ident calls attention to the measures 
that he thinks especially demand ac- 


‘ 












THE NEWS 


tion by congress at this session. A 
child labor law for the District of Co- 
lumbia; an @mployers’ liability law to 
conform with the recent decision of 
the supreme court; an injunction law 
to apply to labar disputes, affording 
opportunity for a hearing on both 
sides before injunction could issue; 
amendment of the anti-trust laws to 
allow traffic agreements by railroads 
to legalize labor combinations and’ 
organizations of farmers; to permit 
more freedom for good corporat.ons, 
meantime, restraining bad corpora- 
tions; providing for publicity and su- 
pervision by the department of com- 
merce and labor. 

The president expresses approval of 
the right of laboring men to strike,: 
but would have nothing done which 
might tend to legalize either a black- 
list or a boycott; he asks for the estab- 
lishment of postal savings banks for 
financial legislation and for investi- 
gation leading toward early revision of 
the tariff; he asks for the immediate 
removal of the tariff from wood pulp 
and pulp wood for use in the man- 
ufacture of paper. He also urges 
preservation of our natural resourees 
and action in behalf of developing in- 
land waterways for transportation. 


National Courts Win 








The TGnited States supreme court 
has decided two railroad rate cases es- 
tabilishing the right of federal courts to 
force state courts and state officers to 
step aside upon order of the lower 
federal courts. The questions involved 
primarily were those of jurisdiction, 
whether or not the federal courts 
really had authority over the ‘state 
courts. Incidentally, the supreme court 
decides in a case from Minnesota that 
by reason of the enormous penalties 
provided by the state rate laws against 
the railroad companies and the im- 
prisonment of their empfoyees, the 
laws are unconstitutional: 

The second case is from North Caro- 
lina. In this ease Judge Pritchard of 
the’ United States court had _ dis- 
charged from imprisonment a ticket 
agent of the Southern railway, who 
had. been sehtenced to serve time-_on 
the rock pile for charging emore for 
a ticket than the state rate law di- 
rected. The supreme court sustained 
the action of Judge. Pritchard in 
blecking the action of the state 
courts. The Minnesota case was an 
action brought in the’ United States 
court against Attorney-Gen Young of 
Minnesota for contempt of court in 
instituting proceedings in the state 
courts to enforce the state rate law 
after the federal cotirt bad prohib- 
ited such a course 





New Vermont Senator 





To fil the vacancy in the United 
States senate caused by the death of 
Senator Proctor, Gov Fletcher D, 
Proctor of Vermont has appointed 
John W. Stewart of Middlebury. He! 
will hold office until the legislature 
meets next Qctober, then it is expect- 
ed that Gov Proctor will himself be 
a candidate for the position which 
has been held -by his father. Mr 
Stewart was governor of Vermont in 
1870 ‘and beginning in 1882 was a 
member of congress four terms. He 
is 82 years old. 


Buielly Told 


The execution of Chester Gillette for 
the murder of Miss Grace Brown at 
Big Moose lake, in the Adirondacks, in 








July, 1906, oeecurred at the state 
prison in Aubarn, N Y, Monday. Gil- 
lette was engaged to marry Miss 
Brown and was alleged to have 
drowned her in the lake. A strong 
effort was made to get Gov Hughes 
to interfere with the execution, but he 


refused. 





A sensation was created in Wash- 
ington by Congressman. Heflin of Ala- 
bama and an intoxicated negro. he 
congressman attempted to make the 
negro stop drinking on a street car. 
Later, the negro was throavn off the 
car by Mr Heflin. the intoxicated 
man rose, Mr Heflin claims that he 
made a motion for his hip pocket a 
if to draw a weapon, whereupon Mr 
Heflin drew a revolver and shot sev-. 
eral times through the car window. 


IN REVIEW 
a New York horse trainer in the leg. , 
Lumby, the colored man, was shot in | 





The first shot hit Thomas McCrearv. 





the head. He was badly injured ana 
was taken to”°a hosp..al, but may re- 
cover. Heflin was arresied but re- 


leased on bail. 


By order of the president, the anar- 
chist newspaper La Questione Sociale, 
published at Paterson, N J, has been 
excluded from the mails: The paper 
ts printed in Italian, and is said to 
have. advocated murder by dynamite, 
the assassination of soidiers in the 
army, policemen and officials, and to 
have advocated the burning of houses. 
The president has turned the matter 
over to the department of justice with 
instructions to direct eriminal prosecu- 


tion, if possible, by the government, 
and if not the governor of New Jersey 
will be asked to push sifch prosecu- 
tion under state laws. Complaint was 
made to the president by the mayor 
of Paterson. , 

Congressman Charles E. Littlefield 


‘hes resigned to take effect September 


30, 1908S. -His reason is financial de- 
siring to return to law practic Mr 
Littlefield has been representative in 
congress since 1899 froia the 2d Maine 
district, .succeeding Nelson Dingley. 
He served as speaker of the Maine 
house of representatives in 1887 and 
as attorney-general of the state from 


1889 to 1898. Among the republican 
candidates for Mr Littlefield’s place 
are Harold M. Sewall of Bath, former 


general to Samoa and former minister 
to Hawaii. 





Gov Broward of Florida has ap- 
pointed William Hall Milton of Mari- 
anna, Fla, to. succeed the late William 
James Bryan in the United States sen- 


ate. Mr Milton is a grandson of ex- | 
Gov John Milton of Florida, and is 42 
years old. He is a successful banker 
and business man. He has been ac- 
tive in democratic politics for years. 





Gov Johnson of Minnesota has 
written a }etter in which he says that 
he is not seeking the pres'dential 
nomination and wil! not be a candi- 
date for the purpose of defeating Mr 
Bryan or-any other man, bilf that if 





the nomination should come to him 
under agreeable conditions he would 
not refuse fo accept. 

Two explosions in a ceal mine of 
the Union Pacific coal eompany at 
Hanna, Wyo, resulted in the death of 


about 60 miners. > 
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F L. MERRITT. Land and Indust’! Agt. Norfolk and Southera 
Railway, 35 Citizens Bank Buildii g, Norfolk, Va. 
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New York Edition of American Agriculturist 


HE Empire state is true to its name, and reserves this special edi- 
tion which we plan and print for New York alone. 
cordially invited to co-operate with American Agriculturist in 

keeping at the forefront farm, developments and farm interests. Fully 
utilize the information contained in these pages. 
comes relating to farm practice, or a knotty legal point, or the handling 
of sick animals, write us in your own words, and the “old reliable” 
will do what it can to fully answer your question without expense to 
Write direct to our editorial rooms, 439 Lafayette street, New 
York City, and remember that American Agriculturisd is in every way 











you: 


your. own home paper. 
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Readers are 


If a special question 














NEW YORK ~ 
State Ready to Build Highways 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


/The bills which have been intro- 
duced in’ the legislature during the 
past ten days by Senator Grady and 
Assemblyman Palmer, democratic 
leaders in the two houses respectively, 
providing for an appropriation of 
$7,500,000, represent the request of 
State Engineer Skene, based upon the 
amount which would be required to 
build all the roads which have been 
applied for by the counties, and for 
which preliminary surveys have been 
made. The length of road thus pro- 
vided for is 8977 miles, and the esti- 
mated cost is $9,692,755, but a large 
part of this expense, it is figured, 
would be met at once by the counties 
which would agree to pay immediate- 
ly their half share of the cost. There 
is opposition to the state engineer’s 
request ‘from those who: believe, first, 
that it is unwise to contract now for 
»more roads than can be .beguyp during 
the current year, and further, | that 
ahy sweeping provision for road work 
should be deferred until the estab- 
lishment of the. proposed new state 
highway commission. 
The highway, department will begin 


spring work on good roads, with 1000 
miles. under contract. The'state has 
completed 978 miles of wew roads un- 
der the present highway construction 
law, and the number of miles already 
in progress, but not yet completed, is 
1034. Since 1898 the state has appro- 
priated $11,223,265 for the construc- 
tion of new roads. “ 
COMMISSION IDEA OPPOSED 


State Engineer Skene still opposes 
the enactment of the pending highway 
commission law, chiefly én the ground 
that it would not, as he claims, prop- 
erly conserve the interests of the lo- 
calities, especially the farming com- 
munities of the state. He has filed a 
detailed statement of his objections 
with the legislative committees, but 
they have gone ahead without much 
reference to his objections, and the 
bill is now o.1 the calendars of both 
houses for final action. It will be 
some days before it’ can: be. reached, 
and there will be considerable oppo- 
sition on the part of the democrats. 
The general expectation’ is that the 
bill will be passed and approved by 
the governor. It was outlined quite 
fully in. the last ‘issue of the American 
Agriculturist. 

‘The state department of agriculture 
is behind a bill introduced by Senator 
Gilchrist cf Brooklyn to appropriate 
hal? a-million dollars to be divided be- 


tween the rural fairs and fairs to be 
established in cities for the education 
of city people in the needs and meth- 
ods of agriculture. In the course of 
a hearing on the bill, C. W. Larmon 
of the department’s buréau of infor- 
mation and statistics, made the state- 
ment that 2500 boys from New York 
city would be working this summer 
in vacation time on the farms of New 
York state. Mr Larmon is very in- 
.sistent upon the advantages in the 
way of breaking up city congestion 
which would accrue from a campaign 
of education among city people along 
agricultural lines. 

The —— has passed by an 
overwhelming majority the bills to 
abolish gambling at race tracks in this 
state, as recommended by Gov Hughes. 
The bills are under discussion in the 
senate as this issue of ‘the American 
Agriculturist' goes to press. In the 
event of their defeat it is generally 
expected Gov Hughes will call an ex- 
tra session ‘to’ resume their consid- 
eration. 





Farmers in Need of Laborers will, 


do well to write Assistant Commis- 
sioner_ of Agriculture Krache, 28 
Park; Row, New York, who is-in di- 
rect jouch with immigrants as they 
land from Europe. He says. that 
through his office laborers can be se- 
cured at prices much lower than will 
prevail a» few months later. Every 
day the office is crowded with appli- 
cants for places. Many of thesé men 
are well versed in farming and have 
landed with little money, but great 
hopes for work. No charge is made 
for services in securing and forward- 
ing the laborers. Farmers need only 
send transportation charges. from 
New York to destination and desig- 
nate the kind of men they. need. The 
facilities of the- bureau are; good. for 
ascertaining the records of men, and 
the commissioner of this bureau 
thinks they, will be successful in fill- 
ing many positions this spring. 
State Fair Commissioner fra Sharp 
of Lowville, whose term as a member 
of the state fair commission will soon 
expire, will be recommended to Gov 
Hughes for reappointment. A bill 


before the legislature makes the com- 
missionership. a salaried office, but Mr 
Sharp, who has: long and ably served 
the state without pay, is not looking 
for revenue. He is entitled to a large 
share of credit for the fair success, 
which-has depended in no small de- 
green upon ‘his interest in agricul. 
ture, as well as upon his experience in 
the commission. 


Webster, Monroe Co—Aside from 
one week of severe cold and bluster, 
the winter has been fine. Plenty of 
ice was putin. Allgarm products but 
barreled apples are bringing good 
prices, and are in good demand. Much 
farm property has changed hands, 
and at high prices. 


Mannsville, Jefferson _ Co— Stock 


has wintered well. Dairying is a 
main industry in this locality and has 
been growing rapidly during recent 
years, until it has become an 
enormous business. There was a 
large amount of fall plowing done. 
Very few cows are changing hands. 
Hay and feeds high. 

Watkins, Schuyler Co—We - have 
had another cold snap, which cov- 
ered> the meadows with snow, aften 
they had been bare for several weeks. 
Live stock is wintering well, and all 
kinds in good demand, especially 
milch cows. Eggs very high and 
searce.. Butter is high, compared 
with price of cheese~and milk... No 
apples for sale. Potatoes bring 60c 
p bu. - 

Rochester, Wayne Co—Recent fine 
weather... favored - produce sales. 
Réceipts for potatoes weré light, and 
farmers had smal) difficulty in sell- 
ing at 75 to 80c p bu.. Some were 
sold at 85c. Quality hasbeen good, 
since ‘tubers. have wintered .well. Cab< 
bage. has sold slowly at unsatisfac- 
tory. prices; 15 to 20c p doz has pre- 
vailed and only $5 by the 100. So 
much old cabbage is on. hand. that 
dealers say much Will be . destroyed. 
There has been excellent demand \for 
garden ‘truck at good prices; ‘Young 
onions, radishes, lettuce, salsify,.cel- 
ery, hothouse cycuemers and toma- 
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UGAR: 


are the backbone of the most intensive agricultural coun- 


tries of Europe. 
now in parts of it. 


SEETS— 


They will be in this country. ‘They are 
They ought to be in New York State. 


a ton at your station guaranteed 


@ We pay the freight. We furnish. you hand labor at.a stipulated price 
per acre on 5 acres or over and advance you the money to pay this labor. 


@ We furnish our growers Sugar at wholesale prices, Lime for agricultural 
purposes at 85c per ton on board cars our factory; and our celebrated 
Molasses Beet Feed—there is no better or cheaper milk producer — at 
a lower price than any wholesaler can buy it. ¢ 


@ FREEDOM FROM SPECULATION AND A LARGE RETURN 


to those who will taPe care of their crops. 


We want no others. 


mentioning this paper, address 


LYONS BEET SUGAR REFINING COMPANY, Lyons,.N. Y. 


For contracts and particulars, 








Goes have all done well. Faney red 
apples brought $i p bn. Inferior 
ock slow sale, good grades 60 to 


a Chickens 55 to 65c ea, fresh 
eggs 30c, butter in crocks 25¢ p Ib. 
pon Show Attachment—The Utica 


iItry and pet stock assn is planning 
to Cpa a kennel show in connection 
with its next anhual poultry show. I. 
Gaymons and J. N. Cole hav@¢ 


n named a committee to deter> 
mine local interest. The next show 
gill be held Dec 14-18. This is earlier 
qhan usual. . Officers elected for the 
year are: Pres, A. G. Warner; first 
vice-pres, Dr I. N. Comstock, eboth of 
New York Mills; second vice-pres, F 
Zumbrun of Utica; sec, I. N. Gaymons 
ef Marcy; treas, W. C. Vosburg of 
Utic: 

Mooers Forks, Clinton Co-Sugar- 
ing in full swing, snow gone. Hay 
gearce at $16%to $20 p ton, cows low 
at auctions, . Horses high, 2 ° 
$200, veal calves 5c p Ib, mific $1.20 
100 Ibs at creamery. Potatoes 0c > 
bu, eggs 18c, maple syrup $1 p gal. 

New , ewe Varieties—The N Y 


exper sta has issued a bulletin on new 
yarieties of strawberries and raspber- 
ries originated by the sta. Specimen 
fer ts will be distributed to N Y state 
fruit growers who will report on the 
bes t ior of the plants: All interested 

suld. address hort dept exper sta, 
Son va, NY: 

Co-operate System . Formed—Ten 
farmers in Sussex Co have organized 
the East Hampton agri assn which 
purposes purchasing supplies in large 
quantities to benefit its members. Of- 
ficers elected are: Pres, S. C. Hedges; 
vice-pres, Charles T. Osborne; sec, 
Ralph Dayton; treas, Frank Tilling- 
hast: purchasing agent, Charles O. 
Gould. 

Opposed to Highway BiJl—At Utica 
recently, the supervisors’ committee 
on highways indorsed thé letter of 
State Engineear Skene to the chair- 
man of the legislative committee. Mr 
Skene opposes theshighway bill ofthe 
joint legislative committee because, he 
says, the roads proposed to be built 
will be merely automobile boulevards 
to conneet the large cities. He main- 
tains that roads should be for the ben- 
efit of farmers and says: “I conclude 
that this state system of -trunk line 
roads, in order to stand this automo- 
bile travel, will have to be built much 
heavier and wider than the ordinary 
road and they will therefore be aery 
expensive to bnild.” Of the $50,000 
000 apropriatidn $42,000,000 are still 


left. The trunk.lines,.according to Mr 
Skene, will take at least $40,000,000 
and he does not. know where money 


will come from to build farmers’ 


roads. 


Syracuse, Onondaga Co—The 11th 


annual banquet of the New York state 
farmers’ institute workers was held 
at the Vanderbilt hotel last week. F. 
E. Dawley, director of farmers’ insti- 
tutes, reported that 300 institutes had 
been held during the year, of which 
23 were women and 12 special. The 
total attendance was 147,418, as com- 
pared with 137,796 of last year.* This 
is the largest attendance by 10,000 of 
anv state in the union During the 
past 12 years, the attendance has in- 
creased from 47,000 te the _ present 
fgure. During the winter 400 appli- 
tations for institutes were received 
Which. would take three years to fill 
if they were all granted. 


Promising Fruit Buds—A note to 


American Agriculturist from C. S., 
Wilson, assist prof of hort at Cornell, 
Savs that fruit buds at the -close of 
Mar seem to have come through the 
Winter in. good shape, apples in par- 
ticular; peaches not-badly hurt, al- 
though examination shows some dead 
buds 

Orient, Suffolk Co—Last week a 
cOmmittee from the East End ship- 
Pers’ assn met Pres Peters of the Long 
Island R R at Greenport to disucsse 
freight business from the east end of 
Long Island to New York. They got 
little satisfaction: So far the only 
method of transportation is by steéam- 
er Manhanset, which calls at ‘the 
Urient wharf three times weekly. to 
«4 freight to Greenport. A charge 


a sack is made between the two 
An offer_has been made bv 


ws D ~~ e 


Points 
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& steamboat company to carry all 
produce to New York direct at rates 
less than those charged by the rail- 
road or the Montauk steamboat com-~ 
pany. 

Grange Scholarships—The N Y state 
grange has set aside $300 for six 
scholarships for the short course in 
agriculture at-Cornell agricultural col- 
lege for next winter. Examinations 
will be held in early June, dates to be 
announced to the granges later. As 
no tuition fee is charged, the $0 will 
go a considerable way toward paying 
expenses. Now is the time to prepare 
for the examinations. 


Dairy School Highly Successful—At 
Cornell university the class in dairy- 
ing was the largest in the dept’s his- 
tory. There were 336 students regis- 
tered, whil® the special and winter 
courses were in session. ‘Many of the 
winter students 
positions. Only a few competent men 
are still listed who want situations. 
Most Of them have not had expe- 
rience in 
competent for assistant pontions. 


—~e 


ONTARIO 
Canadian Apple Shippers Urge Reform 


Members of. the Ontario apple 
shippers’ association expressed their 
views most clearly at the annual meet- 
ing of the organization. held recently 
at Brighton. A resolution was adopt- 
ed asking that the Canadian govern- | 
ment reduce the standard weight of a! 
barrel of apples to 1% pounds. It is} 
also urged that the government amend 
the fruit marks act, by providing no 
definition for a-No 2 apple, as was the 
case prior to 1906. 

One big operator present declared 
emphatically that 25% of the 1907 
crop put into fruit houses should 
never have been barreled at all. There 
was much complaint on the part of 
members over the practice of buying | 








apples “in the orchard.” The advance | 


in the eost of picking and packing 
fruit was also deplored. Instafices 
were cited of this cost amounting to |; 
50 to 65 cents per barrel in 1907, 
against 20 to 25 
ago. Samuel Nesbitt of Brighton is 
president of the association and John 
Brown of the same placesecretary. 


Windsor, Essex Co-—Farmers are 
busy fencing and plowing for spring 
crops. Fruit buds looking well and 
white Clover and wheat have been 
damaged {little so far: Feed is plenti- 
ful. Hay selling lower than last-year. 
Corn 55e p bu, oats 52c. Butter scarce 
and dull at 34c p Ib for dairy, 38c for 
creamery. Eggs dull and plentiful. 
There will be a large acreage of corn 
and oats this year. . Hotbeds are be- 
ing prepared for starting plants. 





Country Produce Markets 


NEW YORK—At Albany, corn 72c 
Pp bu, oats 66¢, rye 90c, bran $27@28 
p ton, 
dlings 27@29, cornmeal 28, baled tim- 





othy hay 16@19. Veal calves 7@8c p’ 


Ib, heavy hogs 5% @6c. Cmy tub but- 
ter 26@30c p Ib, prints 27@30c, dairy 
24c, f c cheese 16@17c. Fresh eggs 
24c p doz, live fowls 18@14c p Ib, 
turkeys 15@16c, ducks 14c, potatoes 
2.25@2.56 p bbl, white onions 2. T5@3, 
eabbage 5@6 p ton, pea beans 2.30@ 
2.35 p bu. Baldwin apples 1. T5@3.50 
p bbl, strawberries 35@40c p cra. New 
re rage 2.35-p 100 bchs; lettuce 2 p 
skt 

At Buffalo, wheat $1 p bu, corn 66c, 
oats 54c, barley 88c, rye 88c, bran $25 
@26 p ton; middlings 28. Pea beans 
2.40@2.50 p bu, red kidney 2@2.10, 
marrows 2.45, potatoes 80c p bu, yel- 
low oniens T0@80c, cabbage 2@2.25 
Pp cra, celery 4@5, cukes 2@2.50, let- 
tuce 7ic@1 p bx, radishes 10@20c p 


doz bchs, tomatoes 2.50@3.50 p car- 
rier. Cmy tub butter 29@32c p Ib, 
At Rochester, wheat $1 p bu, corn 


T5e, rye S5c, oats 0c, beets 40c, cab- 
bage 20e p doz, carrots sie » bu. cel- 
ery 254@40c p doz, lettuée 27 
60@ The p _bu, onions Tide, 
1.95@2. Cmy tub buttér BO@31c p 
Ib, prints 82c, dairy 26@27c, cheese 
15@16e. Fresh cess W@17%e p doz. 


pea 


oe = 


have accepted good | 


commercial plants, but are 


eents a few years: 


cottonseed meal 32@33, mid- | 
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lighter supplies and in the secon! 
place il gives growers an opportunity) 
to grow and harvest their crop in 
better shape and thus make it more 
valuable pound for pound. 

American Agriculturist is this wee« 
in receipt of an interesting letter from 
wa grower in Schoharie Co, N Y. He 
states that no doubt exists but the 
acreage will be cut down there in "0S 
Too early to say to what extent, but 
from all indications many hop grow- 
ers will plow up a part of their yards 
and hereafter concentrate their ener- 
gies on dairying 

During the recent past there has 
been no large volume of ‘hop sales in 
producing sections either east or west 


A Reduced Hop Acreage Is Warranted 


Every bit of market evidence at 
hand supports the position of those 
who urge a material reduction in the 
hop acreage throughout the U S for 
"08. For some time past Pacific 
coast growers have worked (toward 
the end of co-operating and thereby 
securing a general reduction of 70% 
in the acreage as compared with hops 
grown last year. The need of acreage 
curtailment is more imperative on the 
coast than here in N Y where the 
trend of the industry is running stead- 


ily backward. Some scattered business was reported 

A smaller acreage has several ad- in Sonoma, Cal, with prices run- 
vantages. In the first place it offers "mg as low as 3%@dc p lb. The So- 
relief to, the market in the way of moma.crop is now largely sold 

















Make Your Paint Money Buy Satisfaction 


satisfaction means the working— ground-and-mixed into a perfectly uniform 
lasting qualities paintliguk y machinery, 









Then there's thirty-five years 







IE ead ion nor 
economy is cheap paints — they o aa experience back . 
won't wear, That's why “High Standard” 
And hand mixed Jead-and-oll Paint covers more—and wears 
| paint is little better. from two to four years longer 





than other paint, and costs less. 


when you get “High Standard” Write for ourfree booklet,” Attractive Homes 
‘Paint—It’s made of best materials—and and How to Make Them.” 


THE LOWE BROTHERS COMPANY, 450-456 Third St., Dayton, O. 
Psintmakers Varnishmakers New York Chicago Kansas City 
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Sea Green and Purple Slate Roofs 


absolutely last forever. Being solid geek. they of re spark 
Speedie: Receares ieerane soit tied Ea? 
stern water. Don’t re ire fre vent nt ng air 
ing like meta! and compositl om tool pal ot — by 
heat or cold. Suitable ioe all bu iding & Dew OF 
oid, First cost—only a trife more tha short lived 
roofings. let Cs settle your roofing question for ll time. 
Don't spen money for poor roofing... WRITE 
TO USAT ‘ONCE or our free book “ ROOFS.” /t will save 
You money. Give ne the name of your local roofer. 


THE AMERICAN SEA GREEN SLATE COMPANY 
Bex 12, GRANVILLE, WN. Y. 


THAT NEVER 
WEAR OUT 
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WATERLOO 


It Leads the World 


tn Simplict hope Durability. The afi- 
service gasoline tis perfectly cooled by 
vapor. x) 


require Gosetin. Boubies Cue. i Ta | 
gives no trouble. 6-year guarentee, 
/ Write for 
FREE ENGINE BOOK 


Three colors, handsomest blished. 
Your credit is good with og ry wane 


Waterloo Gasoline Engine Co. 
190 3rd Ave. West, ee lowa 
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“THE OLD RELIABLE” 





THERE ARE NONE “JUST AS GOOD" 
WHEN YOU BUY A LANTERN INSIST ON A ‘‘DIETZ’’ 
mavesy R. E. DIETZ COM PANY new vorx 
_ Largest Makers of Lanterns in the World 
ESTABLISHED 1840 
PIONEERS AND LEADERS 














MADE FOR SERVICE 


n THE ROUGHEST WEATHER 
AND GUARANTEED ABS 
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}at $5.65 p 
| pigs 4.90; N Y state and Pa hogs 5.55 








FARM 


Eastern Live Stock Markets 


New York, Monday, March 30, 1908. 

Receipts of beeves continued -tight 
all last week, and steers and fat bulls 
and fat cows still further advanced 
25@50c. ‘This Monday there were 43 
cars of cattle and 2800 calves on sale. 
Steers and bulls opened easier ~and 
slow, and fell off .10@20c; thin cows 
ruled steady; others were weak to 
20c lower; the yards were not fully 
cleared. Calves were in good demand 
and firm and top grades 25c higher, 
with a clearance of the pens. Com- 
mon to choice veals sold at $4.50@ 
8.50 p 100 Ibs; a few selected lots 8.55 
@8.62%; culls 4; a very few barnyard 
and fed calves 3@4. Fair to extra 
steers, 1025 to 1390 Ilbs- average, 
crossed the seales at 5.75@7.40 p 100 
lbs, including Pa steers at the whole 
range; O steers, 1035 to 1360 Ibs, 5.90 
@7.10; Til do, 1150 to 1195 lbs, 6.40@ 
6.65. Bulls sold at 3.50@4.80; a few 
extra do 5.10@5.50; cows 1.75@4.90, 
tops 5.10@5.30. Veals sold, at 4.50@ 
8.621%; culls 3@4; barnyard and fed 
calves 3@4. 

Sheep continued scarce last week 
and prices advanced, good stock sell- 
ing 50c@$1 p 100 Ibs __high- 
Lambs on light receipt 
continued firm and closed 10c 
higher than the week’s opening prices. 
The whole range of prices for the 
week .was: Sheep $4.50@7.75; culls 
8@4; lambs 6.75@9; culls 6@6.50; 
yearlings 6@7. Today there were 17% 
cars of stock on sale. Very few sheep 
offered .and prices were firm at 5@7 
p. 100 Ibs for common to choice (all 
ewes); culls sold at 4; ordinary to 
choice lambs at 7.50@9, including N 
Y state lambs at 7.50@8.90; O lambs 
at 850@9; western. lambs at 850@ 
8.90; yearlings at 7.25. 

Hogs continued to advance last 
week in sympathy with Buffalo and 
western markets closing 50@60c high- 
er than opening prices. O hogs sold 
100 Ibs; O pigs 5.35; Va 


@6.05. Today there were 600 hogs on 

sale, and prices were 15@25c higher. 

Good N Y and Pa hogs sold 6.10@6.30 

p 100 lbs, weights 123 and 128 Ibs. 
THE HORSE MARKET 

At the auction marts last week the 
demand was fairly active and prices 
full steady for all desirable offerings. 
Private sales tables, which with a few 
exceptions have not been doing their 
usual amount of busines for some 
months, have begun to feel the effect 
of the spring demand and for the past 
week or two have taken on a sem- 
blance of activity. There has been no 
notable change of prices 

At Buffalo, a steady upturn in cat- 
tle, hog and sheep prices has taken 
place. Arrivals of cattle Monday ag- 
gregatede 120 loads and there was a 
general advance of 25c pet00 lbs over 
the close of last week. Choice steers 
made $6.50@7 p 100 ibs, cows and 
heifers 4.50@6, feeding steers 4@5, 
bulls 4@5.60, veal calves 7@8c, in- 
ferior calves 4@5, milch cows 20@ 
50 ea. 

Hog supplies footed up 90 loads. 
Pigs moved at $5.75 p 100 Ibs and 
bulk of packing and shipping swine 
at 6.25@6.40. Sheep sold higher, best 
lambs realizing 8@8.90, yearlings 7.25 
@7.75, ewes 5.50@6.50, wethers 6.75@ 
7.25, bucks, culls, etc, 3.50@5. 


Milk Notes 

There is more milk than the mar- 
ket demands at present. Therefore, 
reduction of price. If 20,000 farmers 
Were organized, withheld 10 qts each, 
there could be no surplus, prices 
would remain the same until the 
farmer learn to take care of the sur- 
Plus, varieties of prices must follow. 
Feed will remain nearly stationary 
in price, as business men handle that 
commodity. Prices from milk de- 
pend partly upon business conditions. 
Do not look for any lower prices 
than last summer unless there should 
dome a second financial calamjty. 
Board of health quiet at present, but 
as soon as climatic conditions warrant 
a summer outing they will be with 
us.—[J. ¥. Gerrow, Orange County, 
N Y. f 





The Milk Market 
At. New York, there is a very large 
surplus in the market The former 





| price of 3%4c p qt in the 26-c zone was 
” 


AND MARKET. 


at the monthly meéting of the ~ 
change, held Mar 30, reduced 
34%4c. The new price became Smectine'| 
Apr 1. The very warm weather of 
last week*® did away with a large part 
of the extra milk and had it contin- 
ued long enough might-have entirely 
wiped out the excess. The price of 
344c. has held longer this year than it 
has for many preceding seasons. Last 
year it fell to 34%4c Mar 1. Thus pro- 
ducers are reeeiving a higher price 
for their milk now than in recent 
years at this period of the year. 
Receipts of milk and cream in 40- 
qt cans for the week ending Mar 28 
were: 
: Milk Cream 
2,070 
210 
424 
1,595 


2,565 


805 
1,505 
722 


Brie. <evsv. se 
Susquehanna 
West Shore 
Lackawanna 
New York Central 
(long haul) 
New York Central 
(Harlem) 
Ontario 
Lehigh Valley 
Homer Ramsdell line .. 
New Haven 
Other sources 





Tobacco Sales Active — Recently 
there has been more activity in selling 
the ‘07 crop throughout cigar leaf pro- 
ducing tobacco states. The latest 
word from Lancaster Co, Pa, says that 
perhaps 50% of the crop has changed 
hands at close to Sc p lb and growers 
are manifesting a disposition to sell 
freely now that market values have 
been fully established, 
of Ephrata, Pa, about one-third the 
crop has been disposed of at an aver- 
age of 8 and 3e. A correspondent in 
the Chemung valley of N Y says that 
about 75% of the crop has been sold 
around Waverly. Recent deals have 
ranged 3@7c p Ib in the bundle. He 
believes the -reage for ’08 will be re- 
duced materially. The majority of 
sales made lateiy in Onondaga Co, N 
Y, were at 3144.@6c p Ib. The Ddbroad- 
leaf market in Ct, which has been at 
@ standstill for months, opened with 
a rush last week, desirable crops real- 
izing 18@21c p Ib. This is far more 
satisfactory than many growers had 
dared hope for. The co-operative idea 
is gaining in adherents in Montgomery 
Co, and some expect excellent results 
along this line. 


New York Poultry Show—Sec H. 
V. Crawford has announced that the 
Madison square garden has been en- 
gaged for the week of Dec 29 to 
Jan 2 for the next New York poul- 
try show. This is the popular date 
for the show. In 1907 the garden 
could not be secured at this favorite 
time, and the show coming in mid- 
December put poultrymen at a dis- 
advantage, especially on account of 
the backward season. 

One of my earliest recollections is 
that of my father lying with a candle 
in his shirt bosom reading American 
Agriculturist. The tile drain on his 
farm resulted from reading this jour- 
nal. May its field of usefulness con- 
tinue ‘to widen.—[W. E. Cod, Camden 
County, N J. 











THE 


“Farmer’s Favorite” 
Semen oll for Sugar M 


truit grower 


Just what is needed by eo | yea 
een eal 


and farmer. It’s cheap ai 
and can be ysed for many other 
such as preverving fruit, ek milk 
cans, scalding poultry, etc. arantee 
satisfaction, or money re Write 
for illustrated circular. 


LEWIS MFG. CO., Box B. Cortland, N. Y. 














Our simpie and 
cheap pipeextensions make 
it easy to dig wells with the 
Iwan Auger. It's no trouble to 
down to depths of 40, 50 and 
60 with this handy implement. 


Free “Easy Digging” _ For You 


** the interest- 














@st you. Write for it today. Address 
The Cyclone Woven Wire Fence Co.. Cleveland, Ohio. © 











In the vicinity. 


COIL SPRING FENCE} 


Made of high carbon Stee! Wire 











direct to the 





, Chick- 
en-tight. 
Farmer st 








Pree 








Fria troie ht Peignt prepaid, 100 pase 











Cr 























N 
MUNCIE, IND. 


























ree. 
SOILED SPRING FENCE Co. 














Cotatas FRee—Send at 
for our <4 
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Farmers’ Exchange Advertising 


Five Cents a Word 
Read by. 500,000 People Weekly 








TRS ARTMENT is one most ra 
uable in Agriculturist. < a 7 of 
Vive CENTS you advertise anything 
you te > sell or ex 

THE ADD must be coufited as part of the 
advertisement and each initial or a number counts 
as one word. eld must _ accom order, 
and ad t have on, as we 
cannot forward aplien sent to this 

Fri mtee ip- 


will be rate 
inserted in REAL ESTATE MARKET 

NO BLACK-FACED TYPE or Gepley of any 
kiod will allowed this head, thus making | 


T 
adv as a as a large 


a one. 
THE RATE for ‘Farmers’ 3 ad- | 
i h insertion. | 


yertising ia only FIVE cents a word, €2c 
DRESS 


"AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
439 Lafayette Street, New York City 


FARMERS? 


- EGGS AND POULTRY 





ED 
| poe duck Hu at: 
NEWCOMER, olen Reck, 


EGGS—Two sittings $1.3, 50 chicks Brown 
cockerels $1.25, White pullets (laying) LEG- 
HORN FARM, Lancaster, Pa. : 


SNOW WHITE WYANDOTTE Rose Comb 
Brown Leghorn eggs; circular free. GOLDENROD 
FARM, Stewartstown, Pa. 


a. PLYMOUTH ROCK, Single Comb et 
and m duck eggs, v per sitting. H. 8. 
LOUD, oT ort Byron. 'N A 


STHITE WYANDOTTES—Choice 
ha reasonable prices. OROMER’'S 


EGGS, 
100 $7; circular. 
Pa. 














3 POULTRY 


MAMMOTH PEKIN ducks 7 i ¢ 
| Reds, White Leghorns, 6 $l. G DE Suppe 
Baliston Spa, N ¥. 


i Ae 


| Seneca Falls, N 

| 35 EGGS, Lang- 
stians, Minorcas. ee a. wee tN 4 H 
BAUGH, Middleburg, M 


“TO RENT” Y ARD, Lexington, 8 C. 
will j 

















EGGS AND POULTRY + 


PARTRIDGE WYANDOTTES—Kggs by the _sit- 
ting only. On ten éntries at ad Be state ‘fair, wT, 


'e 

anu , i 

Bridge snd r-" Hil; §$ tz per sitting. 
‘TER McEWAN. Loadonsille. Albany Co; N 

2%3-EGG STRAIN Single Comb Leghorns 

exclusively: eggs and day-old- chicks; hte tortalite a 


deliv guaranteed; circular with 
an -e stamps for photo showing interior con- 


pens, 
etc. GRANT MOYER, Ft Pisin, NY. 








“THE BREED THAT LAYS is the breed that 
pays.” Pure-bred Single Comb White Leghorns, 
a ~_ stock for 
placing order elsewhere, 

EQHORN POULTRY YARDS 00, 
ete Fo, Waterville, N.Y. 


EGGS FOR HATCHING from strictly pure- 
Rhode Island Reds. x island Whites a4, ru 
ph free. and 


Rocks, 
$1.25, 100 $5; Whites, 15 CHERRY 
Lawn FaRM, § Whanedack” Landing, X <i 








E THREE MONEY-MAKERS, Rose Comb 
Pde! je ery ~ Be" Barred Ae th Rocks, White 
pee strains on, # per sitting, 
heed. } Gober HOW D, JR, Bound Brook, 





Bann Leche AND BARRED ‘ROCKS, White and , 


Leghorns; ane =~ winter Bhp eg splen- 
lem a4 Tn beech 
aes ULTRY YA Washineton, N 


NDOTTES, Tagherss, Reds, Eggs 





Prices | 
tet 8 am po tw anh, en Se $1. 





EGGS—Bronze and black turkeys, $3 per 13; from 
show birds % 13. Musco ucks, Ham 
eS. Leghorns, $i. Cucetar, stamp. GLARK | 
BR Freeport, 0. s 


MANOKIN WHITE LEGHORNS ‘satisfy. Bred 


Bae Shatin poles “Rake P Ps 








FARM RAISED Rose Comb Brown Leghorn cock- 





BARRED ROCK, Ringlet strain, from _ prize 
stock ; ys cheap: catalog free, & W. HALL. 





Marion Station, Ma. 
SELECT Ry, + Rooms. —_ 
apiece, $3 J. vot Route 


New Holland, .- 
ager pi noes = cents 
Winchester Tad. ° 





each, 8 } 
GREEN & BONS. 





WHITE ROCKS, eee, 8 
horn eggs. $1 per 15; trios. LO 
Farmingdale, N Y¥. 


13 $1, 10 $; | 
A. W. | 


erels; best strain; for hatching. I. C. HAW- 
KINS, Bullville, NX. 





15 EGGS $i—Pure bred White Face Black Spanie. 
White Barred Rocks, M. J. Mac’ ° 
a ner Pa. 

BUFF ORPINGTONS— 
White Refegs Sener ao ne &. & Lotnres. 
Pera Lack, P: 


2 ee eek ee ee 








EXCHANGE ADVERTISING 


POULTRY SUPPLIES 





FARMERS—Free catalog of prize-winning Rocks 
| and W: at moderate prices. im sea- 
| son, ILLCREST FARMS, Oakford, 


Fg ain 2 ge , oe our new 5 oe Sp- 
poultry catalog free. ‘~ 
BbGAL POULTRY TaRDS. ‘Marietta, Pa. 


WHAT AM I OFFERED for so-cas ” eee: 
incubator? VANDEVERG, = 


LIVE STOCK 











a ‘spare 


(23] 


MISCELLANEOt 


LOGS WANTED FOR CASH- Black walnot, 16 
iuches and in diameter,-8 fee. and up ong, 
We also use hickory, ash, white oak, apple wood 
=< peplar fogs. For ‘further pactioutars, ad 

ras FL A. SOU FauArws SONS, 76 & 78 Park 
Poe. New York. 


LADICS, L_ want ma and members for 
soap clubs. My special lee is mucu more than 
ony other factory to family company gives. Writc 

offer and jatest catalog. C. HENRY 
PAPY ORTH, Negr Papworth Co, 1%, St 
Av® Syracuse, Y. 
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WILLS~—Make your own. Bookle is fall di- 
rections with forms, % cents, PRICE STOW. 
Dept I, Valparaiso, Ind. 





PATCHWORK—Send ® cents (coin) for iarge 
" — mew calicoes; large pieces. BOX IT, 
‘ot ass. 





AGRICULTURAL LIM 


for sow id svils. 
CALEDONIA MARL & LIME GO Caletooe N'Y 


E OO, Caledonia, N Y. 





FERTILIZER LIME-—For- —_" ete, 
‘a. 


address 
Walton QUARRIES, Harrisburg, 








JACKS se packs gt -Raise mules and get rich. 
ig 170 fine —_ and mules M4 to 17 hands 
Se ito, 1500 Ibs, good ones. Cheap 
will of buyer's R R fare and 
shipping. 8 ranteed, Write for =e’ today. 
KR ee JACK FARM, West Elkton, 0. 
STAR “FARM REGISTERED HO.USTEINS—If 
you_are interested in this breed of cattie, and wi! 
state wants, we will send og ze one of 
our ustrated publication, “Sta % 
| Write oan Y. HORACE L. BRONSON. pest" G, 
' Cortla 
1  SEGITERED Poland-Chinas, Berkshires, Clits. 
Whites, la strains, all ages; mated. not akin; 
sows, aaviee boars; beagles, Collie pups; 
Guemsef calves. Write for circular, . F. HAMIL- 
TON, Cochranville, J’a. 








OUR HELP BUREAU 


5 Cents Per Word 





SITUATION wee 





a, Sate 4 yearling show Boos. A 4 won 

three me boars $15, ae 

10. Wists, For "weeding ”%. T. suitH rs 8 a 

pper Sa ver and we ‘bw.tee of help 

arge by the Labor: Information * Otce tor 

PRIZE HOLSTEIN ag . Chester White and A street. Telephone 1198 

Jersey Red cheap ; ng slate, dark bine, lim), New York City. FREE OFFICE. 
non-fading, at wholesale. Wy. M. BENNINGER, Send fer cizcular and application 
| Benningers, 

CHOICE REGISTERED Percheron stallions and NTS. POS 
|} mares. Address ©. M. BAKER, Manhattan, II. trait a was pmenge F . nt 
Branch stable, J. M. HASWELL, Hoosick, N Y. LE, R FD 2 Gratham 








“BROOKLANDS FARM motettins, Stittyille, N Y; 
~stock 1 bargains in bull calves, 
ages. W. L. ECOST, Supt. 


MAPLE 1 ow FARM-~—Registered Ayrshires, 15 
- eS ages Yo select from. We breed good 
BL ry wants. 








= ay AND GOLDEN big ae and Pekin 
= 5 5 toes 30 $1.5, 4 10. G. W. SHISLER, 


~ Stock; 

UNDERWOOD. 
—Rarred_ Rock. Pekin 

hres * park, $2.50 per 13. te a at 


REEYS. Toulouse, Embden 
'yandottes. B. McCONNELL, L 





calves. OWE 





la 
LIGHT BRAHMAS 
= 





} Pekin "anes, 





Fmon Goa Worf WHITE } ay Ae 15 a \-% 
i 100 M. LYNA 
aware. 


| BLACK MINORCAS and Brown Leghorns; 
if cents tor Is WILLIAM MINSKER, Dauphin, 
"a. 


BARRED neces. 








} bred- to-lay 


| strains... Eggs 15 
BABY CHI . . cockerels, choice Ds 
Leghofitts ; Maite FRANK EDSON, Le Roy, N 








BABRED BOCES and Buff Laguore hetvy lay- 
from prize ners only. 
per PARKE W. MOUL, East, Greenb 





ABSOLUTELY x Stax. WHITE be ae wt caus. 


B Fi, 10 S; satisfied 
bd producers. Wy. — SHOEMAKER, pn Laceyville, 
PD ted LAYING STRAIN Single Comb White 


per sitting; per hundred. 
ADOWBROOK POULTRY FARM. Ames, N Y. 


GOLDEN AND SILVER Wyandottes, Golden 
Polish Indian Runner ducks: stock and eggs for 
sale. ZENAS LAWYER, Mineral Springs. N Y. 











9 VARIETIES ponltry. i “Bese? et peas pe ge 


ete: booklet free 
cents FA, BERGEY. “por F , Telford, Pa. 





MAMMOTH age turkeys, 
Ib tom and 2 to oT phy $10 per pair, Mn ato 
WHEELER’S STOCK FARM, Rome, N ¥. 
—- 





FOR ag ie te 3 targe black mares, also pair 
wn Leghorns; for hatch- 


BUFF ORPINGTON COCKERELS, fine ones, at 
$1.50 each. THEO BURT & SONS, Melrose, 0. 


Leghorns, 
i. NELSON'S Grove City, Pa. | 





LARGE BARRED ROCKS. Eggs. wees DIA- 
MOND POULTRY YARDS, Romulus, N 


ROSE ‘oe White Leghorns; great; 210 strain; 
eggs $1. EK. JONES, North.Hartland, Vt. 


STANDARD-BRED Ke it Brahmas, Silver Wyan- 
dottes. JOE ORDWAY, Casisteo, N Y. 


15 EGGS $1: pure breed Rose Comb. R I Reds. 
MRS J. G. PAVEK, West Point, N ¥. 














WHITE ROCK exclusively. 
WALNUT FARM, Lockport, NY. 


RUFF POCK BEGGS. 8. ance VALLEY 
pow LTRY YARDS, Telford, Pa. 





ROCKS—% eggs $1.50. AR- 
= | rue SUENMINGER. Waluuiport "Pa 








a's far & Cc 


“PER BROS. Route No to kaling’ 





| WHITE ROCK EGGS, 15 $1, 50 $2.50, 100 $4.50. | 


| GEORGE BURT, Oakwood, 0 





im Bro 
ing. EBON Sick Crown Point, 
oh Ub WIANDOTER 2 ond a 2 a. 2 a 
bigh-seoring 5, 
ran CARL aay, “Naan 0. 





MA wi agh | PEKIN duck eggs. 13 Sho Vermont - 
hess wie. 5 


NTED—Y: for farmers’ VANDE- 
ANTED—Young pies use. | 


$L5 bu. > Excellent 
JZ. NICHOLAS, Mt Bethel. Pa. a 











WRIGHTS’ WHITE WY ANDOTTES. “prize win- 
nets. (Dustin’s). Eggs $ £ per 15. GRAND- 
VIEW FAR - Setordvilie. * 

THOROUGHBRED D poultry 
= cote He 

Route Guabetowe. 
KEYS from aint toms, * 
BB with mners the over. . Btamp. | £68 
WOLF, Seneca Falls, N "Y. ? 





ee a BL SG 





— gobblers. G. oO. QUIGLEY, Goshen. 


=< the > ie Dee 


N 


| 
FLNE, MAMMOTH BRONZE tarkeys. HAVEN | 


HOWE, Dublin, V: 


ENGLISH | 


om s cents, KEF. | 





ilkers of (strong constitution. 

F. H. COOK HAM, Cherry Creek 
en, | and French i ~ - stallions for 
rmers make 


me Ger ones: yourself and help fa 
horses. Write ELWOOD AKIN, 
y- 





rer PIGS, ex 
istered stock, HUGH BRI 


OUR SHORTHORNS are milkers. Fine young- 
7 .* farmers’ prices. WM SUTTON, Windham, 


fonally fine: reg 
N, West Ches- 





particulars. HH. L 
NJ 





MALE HELP WANTED 





WANTED—Firemen and braxemen on al! rail 
roads to fill vacancies caused by romotions 
Ex: unnecessary. State age. hight, weight. 
Firemen $100 monthly become engineers and eam 

$75, ing conductors eam 
red. RAILWAY ASSO 


58. tion 
CATION. Room 117,227, Monroe St, Brooklyn, 





AGENTS WANTED 


every .aonth 


AGENTS— $30 scling wonderful 
seven- pace kitchen set. for sworn statement 
of $2 dail exclusive territory. Outfit free. 


profit; 
0. THOMAS MFG CO, Tit K St, Dayton, 0. 





Over $day tale we ecurtycomb, postpaid 4r. 
i returnabl Particul ft 
OLEAN COMB CO, Dept A, Racine, vi = 





DUTCH-BELTED stock tor sale: D. 
L. DOWNS, Baiting Hollow, N Y. 





SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK 


WARP Ba gp ~~ still ._ > 
stock -old Saag 

ties of ee al other small trait plants. 
| Send at illustrated circular of Ward 


eral 
| Dries lint, CHAS BLACK, Hightstomn Nf 





‘FOR oe omen seed $3.50 to $4.50 
¢ white ao set "pusbel: yellow onion 


wpeas, clover 
seed potatoes, = rodEri f E. HOLLAND, 


Sg - A 


a" farsiss ice ring a SoM. 


. Pocomoke City, Md. 


Milford, 


| COWPEAS WANTED. a 
large and smal’ Cee eo 


ariety 
| ERSET COMPANY, Tr 
a gtr! yellow and red 


; So sw 
to carry safely, by ex- 


one 
searce, fs" early if wanted. 
CHAS. "BLA x being are 








a 





POTATOES—Carman, Giant. Hustler. Hebron, 
| Ohio, Mountain, onder: 8 varieties. CHARLES 
| FORD, Fishers, XN 





1,000,000 STRAWBERRY PLANTS and asperagus 
roots. Lowest prices, free catalog. CEDAR PARK 
FARM, Dighton, 





OUR REAL ESTATE MARKET 





Five Cents a Word 
Read by Half a Million People Hach 
Week 





AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
439 Lafayette Street, New York City 





GOING WEST? De not fail to get our plan 

securing comfortable hoes, business locations, 
property at | and agrecavle climate 
A'so our system of taining good positions, ext 


wages and h salaries in west. Our method: 
have been tried; they will not fail. Send stam» 
for particulars, STAFFORD'S INDUSTRIA‘. 


No 43-23, C Mason Bidg, Los Angeles 


BUREAU, 
Cal. 





FOR FARWERS who wish to away from th> 

cold winters, Delaware offers great induce 
ments, Our spring planting is wef under wa 
cabbage all out, and potatoes and early vegetables 


growing. ! have many bargains in good farms 
cheap. and can give possession. Send for my fre: 
“Farm Quarterly,” and catalog. G. I. HOME! 
Milford, Del. 





SEEDS, potatoes, onion sets, 100.000 regetable 
aneedl 1s, Eames GLICKE’S .SEED FARMS, 


WESTCHESTER SEED CORN, 9-9 per cent 
germ ination H. A. SOUTHERLAND, Halls Cor- 
ners, 








SEED POTATO early Canada Reds 
Lite: Pair. non" SAGE, Crown Point, 





LEGH and Plymouth Rock eggs. PAINE, 
Bae ve 





e thou- 


re /v Ona Pax wen nlants . 


DAHLIAS, Postpaid: giadoll, $1 100; cata- 
ton, Le MOOR, Nomhvoree Mass. é, 





NEW ENGLAND FARMS, suminer homes, hun’ 
ing camps and pe real estate of every de 
mentee. Circular free upon receipt* of addre« 
Dept % P. F. LEL AND, 113 Devonshire St, Bos 


| ton, Mass. 





FARM—4% acres, 18-room house, 5 barns, 3 acres 
timber, — 100 head Cage . ree iat wor worth 
$38; m be so'd. Price ); 
one-half , ¥., HAL. L’s FARM f sgewer Owego. 





DELAWARE FARMS—Grain. fruit. 
try. Excellent climate. 

schools, Prices from $000 
alog. CHAS M. HAMMOND. 


truck, pou'- 
fertile soil. best markets, 
to $30,000. Free cat- 
Milford, Del, 





* POULTRY SUPPLIES 


POR S4L5-Op on Ff am Praise State incubator, 


Resa stoked 
Ese tt bine s 


Eins 









SMALL FRUIT PLANTS, maple trees. PAINE, 
East Bethel, -Vt. 





DAHLIAS—2 kinds, $1. Catalog. H. BURT. 
Taunton, Mass. 





| DOGS, RABBITS and OTHER STOCK 


COLLIE PUPPTES, 3 months old, males, $8: ‘fe- 
| males + each. Well bred. handecussiy mocked. a. 
J. ‘CK, Clifton Springs. N Y. 
| COLLIE PUPS. ©. H. BAILEY, Rock Creek. 0. 


COLLIES—PAINE, East Bethel, Vt. - 








American ‘ Agriculturist, New York 
city. Sirs: MY advertisement fn the 
American Agriculturist was entirely 
satisfactory. In less than a week I 
had sale for all the ginseng plants I 
could get, I consider your paper the 
best. advertising medium. ever used. 
My sales amounted to néafly $400 in 
one month fromthe time the adver- 
tisement _appeared.—[Cecil Baker, 
; Coneville, Pa 
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THE GRAIN TRADE 


LATEST WHOLESALE “prices OF GRAIN 
STANDARD GRADES, WITH COMPARISONS 


Corn | _ Oats 
1907 } 1908 '1907 





, Cash or Wheat 
Spot | 1908 | 1907 | 1908 








Chicago | ; ‘ 65 45 42 
New nee a . 56 adi 
Boston .. 3 57 52 
4 42 
59 








47 | | 43° 


THE LATEST MARKETS 


joyed their..full share of the advance 
in prices. Veal calves, however, did 
not follow the lead ef other forms of 
live stock. This is due in. part tv full 
receipts of calves. Moreover, the véal 
market in the east is not in the bést 
@ condition. However, there are 
those who look for improvement later 
on. “In this connection it should. be 
borne in mind that during the. period 
of depression, veals sold relatively bet- 
ter than did some other grades of 
cattle. 

Good to fey native beeves $ 7.00@ 7.3% 


Common to fair native beeves 5.2x@ 6.50 
Butcher cows, choice to extra .,..c.ccocess | 5.00 





At Chicage, wheat has shown a fair 
degree of stability. .Speculators bull- 
ishly inclined “hunted for trouble” 
through the medium of seme drouth 
in the southwest only partly relieved 
by. showers; also occasional gossip 
about insect damage, but this not 
taken seriously. The movement of 
wheat in the northwest was moderate. 
May wheat 94% @95c p bu. 

At New York, trade in spot corn is 
somewhat slow. Receipts only fair. 
No 2 corn quotable at 74@75c p bu in 
elevators. No 1 northern spring wheat 
$1.13, No 2 red-winter wheat, 1@1.10. 
Oats market unsettled with local of- 
ferings fairly liberal; No 2 mixed oats 
hidge p bu, white,-elipped oats 58@ 
62c, rye 85@S88c f o b, barley, quiet, 
with prices nominal. Malt sluggish at 
1.15 @ 1.20. 

——_—_—-4—— — -——— 


Rapid Advance in Live Stock. Values 


The firmer undertone of the general 
live stock market, last outlined in 
these columns, continues. Not only 
that, but further substantial advances 
in prices have taken place. Cattle, 
hogs and sheep all share in the im- 
provement, although perhaps the most 
notable price increase has been in fin- 
ished steers. Chief among the causes 
resulting in this market. betterment 
is the rather moderate volume of fat 
cattle offerings.. However, other con« 
siderations have had their effect in 
forcing quotations upward. Among 
these might be mentiened the wide- 
spread revival in business conditions, 
which is naturally increasing the de- 
mand for meats, and the easier money 
markets, which makes it possible for 
the big packers to operate freely. 

Fat cows, well finished heifers, de- 
sirable export bulls, and practically 
all other grades of beef cattle en- 





cows, poor to good ... ove can 
Butcher bulls, good to choice 
@anners, cows and bulls ... 
Stockers, 500 to 750 Ibs 
Feeders, good to fey * 
Veal calves 

Milch cows, 


PP 
Sh 


Se t te) 
SBR 
BF Ln pm 90 gt we og 
SERRSRSES 


le ebuaasadexiecdeees ced 2 boee0° 00 
Good to prime heifers 5.00@ 6.25 
Stags, good to choice 4.35@ 5.25 
There is now n@® complaint at the 
way in which sheep and lambs are 
selling. Recent offerings from western 
feeding sections have sold at prices 
insuring profits. It is to be hoped 
that. the betterment will continue for 
some weeks yet. Géneral advices do 
not indicate any heavy runs of sheep 
until grassers begin to make their ap- 
pearance from southern markets. Fed 
western and native lambs realize 
$6.75@8.25 p 100 Ibs at this _ point. 
Wethers 6.50@7,- yearlings 7@7.75, 
ewes 5.50@6.50, 
The Horse Market 


At Chicago, trade in: fairly good 


shape, the spring demand showing 
force and thus-giving the market a 
more snappy air. Finé~drafts *com- 
mand $2.50 ea. 





GENERAL MARKETS 


Uniess otherwise stated quotations in all in- 
stances are wholesale: They refer to prices at 
which the produce will sell from store, ware- 
house, car or dock. From these, country con- 
signees must pay freight and commission 
When sold in a small. way to retailers or con- 
sumers, an advance is usually secured. 


Apples 


Here is one of -many instances of 
apple losses for the season of "07: An 
Ontario (Can) operator last fall was 
offered $2.90 p bb] for 2000 bbls ap- 
ples. He turned this down and held 
the fruit for better prices. Later in 
the season the owner was forced to 
export the stock: and his net payetus 
were only 80c p bbl. 

At New York, continued heavy re- 
ceipts are the rule. Market is over- 
burdened with common fruit, which 
sells around $1 p bbl. Cold storage 
Kings bring 3@4.50, Spitz 3@3.75, 
Baldwins 2.50@3.25, Greenings 3@4, 
Russets 1.50@2.50. 

Beans 

At New York, receipts last week in- 

cluded 14,000 bags of-imported beans, 


Heavy offerings of foreign stock are 
having their influence on the market 
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Wel PROSPECTING MACHINES 


Fastest drillers known. Great money earners. 


LOOMIS MACHINE CO., TIFFIN, OHIO. 








WATSON E, COLEMAN 
PATE NTS Patent Attorney, Washington, BD. C. 


Advice and books free, Highest references, Best services, 








MAKE MONEY by using ‘“ Peerless” Traction 
Engines, Threshers, Hullers, Saw Mills, Gasolina 
Engines and Steam Plows. Catalog free. 

THE GEISER Mra. Co., Weynsshore, Pa. 
— 
lway = Jing any of our ad. 
a s Mention tisers. You will get a 
his Journal very quick reply if you da 














Can save you $20.00 give 
— 2-year Warranty and 
tee to Satisfy You. 


A ppapuiectarer can také the cheapest shafts 











“EK ece rim wheels, jumwetly made of ees of La 
epacha able back seat; etc.. put on several 

a fair grade of u sholeterings dl lit by his method and ~~ will find it on the floor of thed dealer marked 
00, with between factory cost and w 


filled « with a ‘*dutchman” 


$48. ith $20.00 difference 


You &- Tell The Buggy By The Shine 


+t are mode; (ots of them sold) a set of what they on 


body vena a emiall “ = split pan: 
nt 


at the user pays. 


Ab 
tade of ¢ defects when you have the defects to cover, and the $20.00 that don't in th the buggy 


We do not make that kind and absolutely will not. It ise “Square 


them. A ‘‘Square Deal” for you when you buy them. 


Send for our Special Vehicle Book F ta ones of Py wag it is done” Fi contipecd th 
oe factio free 


vehicle literature ever issued. Our 2-year Warranty, our Guarantee of 
trial offer all explained. Testimonials, unsolicited, of hundreds who bought and saved 


Send for Copy Today. 


m, Our 


300,000 Ready for Distribution. 


= 


Oar 


The HorsePower’ 


Paint may y cover a malt}; Our Factory 
*? with us while we build 


$20 to $400 rig, 


Montgomery Ward & Co., Chicago and Kansas City 
WR)». 








Most dairymen know Wing R. Smith, proprietor of Lakewood farm at 


Syracuse, N. Y., who has been prominently before dairymen for many years 


and is a recognized authority on dai 
to the noted old-time firm of Smith 
the outskirts of Syracuse, N. Y. has been for man 
stration of scientific breeding and feeding. Mr. 


subjects. 
Powell, whose thousand acre farm on 


He is the worthy successor 


years a pratical demon- 
mith is one of the most 


prominent members of the Holstein-Friesian Association of America, and if 
any man in this country knows the feedin = i 
standpoint, Mr. Smith is the man. His wor 


weight with every feeder. 


subject from a pratical dairy 


therefore, ought to carry great 
Read what he says about 


Schumacher Stock.Feed 


Now Selling at About the Price of Brap and Corn Meal. 


The ° Quaker Oats Company, Chicago, Ill. 
Peatiomen: —It gives me very great Ry 


acuse, N. Y., Feb. 18, 1907. 


leasure to be sue to add my’ testimonial to 


See of nf . sen de 


the high character of Schumacher Stock Feed, which I have used in my herd of regis- 
tered Holstein-Friesian_cattle. for the past two years or more, and the fact that I 
continue to use it should be aatiohactery evidence, of the value I place uponit. Ido 
not know of a feed at the same price tha at wa oduce as much milk and with appar- 


ently no injurious effect on the animal 


cheerfully and unreservedly recommend it te to pad dairym 
cally balanced rations at pane ae cost and without s Spoue 100 or eyoerrenne 2 nec- 


essary in compoundin 
ration for my milking 


Note that Mr. Smith says: "I do not know of a feed at the same 
rice that will produce us much milk with apparently no injurious ef- 
ect on the animal as Schumacher Stock Feed.’’ This is the experience 


of ete = who has given Schumacher a thorough test. 
rwise because it is the natural feed for all farm stock, being com- 


otherw 


posed of the grains nature intended these animals to eat. 
din corn, oats and barley—finely ground and 


the best feeding portions of 


It can’t be 


it consists of 


ours truly, 


roperly. My hérd numbers 
is and has been for some time 


+ opomeasher Stock Feed, and can 


ator person wishing a prati- 


100 head and my m 
chumasher 5 Stock Fe 
R. SMITH. 


kiln-dried—just the variety of graigs so essential to successful feeding in just 
the proper proportions to produce a balanced ration. Its great palatabili 
and high digestibility makes it an all-productive feed. It promotes the healt 


and. thrift of the cow and at the same time forces the milk 


roduction to its, 


maximum. Ask your dealer to show you some of this feed the next time you" 
are in town. Get a supply and give it a thorough test. It is just as good for 
your horses and brood sows. Tryit. If your dealer doesn’t sell it, write to us, 


THE QUAKER OATS COMPANY, Chicago, Hl. 








’ 
situation. Imported pea beans sell 


around $2@°245 p bu, while ~ hand- 
picked domestie.stock -brings 2.35. 


Marrows:Tealize 2.20@2.25, white kid- 
nevs -2.40@2:45, red kidneys 1:05@2, 
yellow ~eyes 2.10@ 2:15. 

. Cabbage 

At New York, southern cabbage is 
coming freél) Offerings of the old 
crop lessened a trifle, and this helped 
trade and prices materially. Danish 
seed from Empire state sections real- 
izes $10@14 p ton, red stock 15@18, 
new southern cabbage 2@3 p cra. 

Dressed Meats 
At New. York, both country dressed 
veals and hothouse lambs are exhib- 
iting a weaker trend. This is due in 
the main to generous arrivals. Pork, 
on the other hand, is selling mrfch 
better, owing to the general advance 
in the market for live hogs. Veal 
calves, prime to extra, realize 11@ 
ilise p Ib, hothouse lambs $6@7.50, 
pork 6% @T%e p Ib. 
Dried Fruits 

At New York, the undertone of the 
market is more favorable, although 
the demand is by no means aggressive, 
and the European inquiry is limited. 
Prime evap apples bring 74%4@S8c p Ib, 
dried apples 6@i7c, cores and skins 
$1.50@1.65 p 100 Ibs, evap raspberries 
28@30c p. Ib. 


Eggs 
As was generally expected, the 
closing days of March and open- 


ing days of April recorded heavy re- 
ceipts of eggs at nearly all the big 
market centers of the country. In a 
recent issue American Agriculturist 
gave full details as to the outlook for 
the egg movement this spring, and 
thus prepared its readers for what has 
happened. The magnitude of arriv- 
als has resuited in forcing prices _to 


the lowest level reached in some 
years. In -fact, the market is at a 
point that should encourage heavy 


buying by speculators on storage ac- 
count. Reperts come from some east- 
ern financial centers saying that bank- 
ers. are offering to advance only 10¢ 
p doz on ‘storage eggs this season, 
whereas last year they loaned as high 
at 12@ 1l4e. 

At New 
witness heavy 
eggs into coolers 
point last week lessened, yet the im- 
pression of the trade is that this is 
only temporary and that offerings will 
soon begin to enlarge Fresh .gath- 
ered extras sell around Ife-p doz, 
duck eggs 25@30c, goose eggs 55@7T5c. 

Fresh Fruits 

At New York, only a few cranber- 
ries are being offered These sold as 
high as $15 p bbl Best Fla -straw- 
werries sell at 40@45c p qt. Oranges 
still coming freely, fetching 2.50@3 ‘p 
bx, grape fruit 5@7.50, tangerines 3 
@5DO. 


month should 
in putting 
Receipts at this 


this 


York, 
operations 


Hay and Straw 

At New York, sellers say that they 
are experiencing much difficulty in 
maintaining prices Thé@ recent re- 
moval of an embargo by one of the 
big Tailroads is expected to result in a 
substantial increase in receipts. Prime 
timothy c6mmands $20 p ton, clover 
mixed 17.50@18, clover 16@16.50, long 
rve straw 13@14, oat and wheat straw 
9@ 10. 


Hides and Skins 

At New ¥ork, there is a feeling 
among the trade that market condi- 
tions ought to improv Green- salted 
country steer hides, weighing 60 Ibs 
and over, fetch T@7%c p Ib, bulls 5 
@6e, calf skins 14@15c 

Maple Sugar 

At New York, the season's initial 

offerings of new crop sugar and syrup 


are now appearing on_ the market. 
Syrup quotable at S0c@$1 p gal or 
slightly better. Sugar 12@1l4c p Ib, 


with really fcy stock somewhat above 
the last named figure 
Mill Feeds 
At New York, firmness the rule. It 
is alleged that owing to the restricted 
output of liquors the available supply 
of distillers’ grains is lighter’ than 
usual, City bran is quotable at $28@ 
29 p ton in 100-ib sks, midé@lings 29@ 
ol, including red dog. : 
Onions 
At New York, firmness -prevails. 
This has been brought about, by a dé 
cided -reduction in receipts: Bastern 





~ 
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‘white ‘onidns realize $4@6 p bbl, state 


and western yellows 2@2.00 p bag, 
reds do, teeks 2@2.25 p 100 . bchs, 
shallots 2.50@2.75, scallions 2 p cra. 

For brief report of onion conditions 
in western N Y see Page 415. 

Potatoes 

This journal is in receipt of figures 
from official sources showing that the 
potato movement out of northern Col 
from the opening of the season of Mar 
1, totals 8200. cars, which is a good in- 
crease over a year ago. It is esti- 
mated that there are 1500 cars still to 
be shipped from northern Col. Last 
week something like 10,000 sks of Ger- 
man potatoes arrived at N Y. “Dealers 
there say the quality of Empire state 
tubers is giving satisfaction this 
spring. There is widely diverse opin- 
ion as to the extent of holdings of 
the "07 crop In N Y. Tubers from 
Mich are running irregular in quality. 
Farmers there get about 50c p bu 
f o b for tubers; in N Y, 60@65c; on 
Long Island 80@S5c. 

At New York, the supply of pota- 
toes has been no larger than needed. 
Buyers exhibited more activity in tak- 
ing hold and this resulted in general 
Strength to the market. State and 
western potatoes command §$2.5@ 
2.50 p 180 Ibs. Long Islands 2.0@ 
2.75, imported German tubers 2.25 
sk of 168 Ibs, new Fla 4@6.50 p bbl, 
sweet potat' : 2@3 p bskt. 

Poultry 

At New York, conditions in the live 
poultry trade are still greatly in favor 
of sellers. The advancing prices are 


said to have cut into consumption 
somewhat, yet this is offset by the 
lack of pressure of supplies. Live 
fowls’ bring 14%4@15c p tb, young 
roosters 12@i2%c, old roosters 9@ 
914c, turkeys 14@1l5c, ducks 15@ 


15'4c, geese 9@10c, guinea fowls 50@ 
0c p pr, pigeons 30@35c. Dressed 
broijlings chickens, fcy grades, 30@-+t0c 
p Ib, milk fed roasting chickens IS@ 
20c, squabs $2.50@4.50 p doz. 
Vegetables 

At New York, hothouse mushrooms 
are better sale, realizing 50@60c p Ib, 
beet tops much lower at 25@30c p bu, 
cukes $1@1.15 p doz, mint 25@40c p 
doz bcehs, radishes $2@2.75 p 100 behs, 
tomatoes 20@25c p Ib. Carolina as- 
paragus $5@10 p doz-bchs, brussels 
sprouts 15@20¢ p qt. New beets $2@ 
3 p 100 behs, new carrots $3@3.25, 
old carrots Tic p bbl, Fla celery $2@ 
2.50 p case, chickory $1@1.25 p bskt, 
eggplant 2@2.25 p bx. escarol 1@ 
1.25 p bskt. Horse-radish $4@5 p bbi, 
kale HO@65c, kohl-rabi $4@5 p 199 
behs, lettuce $2@2.50 p bskt, okra $4 
@5 p carrier, oyster plant do p 100 
behs, peppers $1.50@2 p carrier, peas 
$2.50@3 p bskt, parsley $1@1.25, pars- 
nips 7T5\@c p bbl, romaine 90c @$1 p 


bskt, string beans $3@4, 
Wool 
In the east there is a decidedly 
better feeling in the wool trade 
Some big mill operators are 


showing more interest 1n the market 
and this is encouraging holders to 
some extent. It is claimed that only 
since the Dingley tariff law went into 
force have wools been as low in price 
as they are now. Some dealers be- 
lieve the bottom has been reached. 
At Atlantic markets Mich 4% to % 
blood unwashed wool brings 26@29r 
p lb, buck wool 14@15c. 





THE DAIRY MARKETS 


PRICE OF CHOICE CREAMERIES 
New York Boston Chicago 
"08. . 29% 29% 20 
O7.. 32 31% 30 
"06. 28 27 2614 


At New York, dealers complain that 
the consumption of butter is not what 
it ought to be. However, this is offset 
by rather moderate offerings for both 
fresh and storage stock. Fey cmy 
sells up to 2%¢ p lb. Low-grade but- 
ter somewhat sluggish. Comparative- 
ly little dairy is offered from Empire 
state points; choice grades bring as 
high as 28e p Ib, but some common 
kinds of butter sell as low as 20@22c, 
The Cheese Markets 

At New York, the export demand is 
limited, as buyers are not able to find 
much cheap cheese that they can send 
abroad at a _profit.. Domestic demand 


is fairly good, considering- the, high | 


range cf prices. Full cream cheese, 
fall make, brings 16@16%c p Ib. 
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DE LAVA 
SEPARATOR 


ALWAYS IN THE LEAD 


From the invention by DE LAVAL of the first 
practical cream separator in 1878 the DE LAVAL 
machines have been always in the lead. 

The first “hollow”’ bowl cream separator; the first 
factory cream separator; all of the several first styles 
of hand separators; the first steam turbine separator; . 
the first “disc” bow! separator, and the first “ split- 
wing” or distributing tubular shaft separator—were 
each and all DE LAVAL inventions, each marking pe- 
riods of advancing evolution in the usefulness of the 
cream separator. 

So too were the first “tubular’’ shaped bowl sepa- 
rator; the first bottom feed separator; the first vertical 
“blade” bowl separator; the first interior cone construc- 
tion bowl separator, and numberless other types of con- 
struction, each and all DE LAVAL inventions, though 
found so impractical or comperatively inferior, from 
one reason or another, that they were never put into 
commercial use in the DE L.A VAL machines. 

Every would-be competing cream separator on the 
market today merely utilizes some patent expired or 
abandoned DE LAVAL construction, and if any one of 
them should make pretense of denying it the patent 
evidence may be easily produced showing the falsity or 
evasion of such denial. 

The new 1908 DE LAVAL cream separators mark 
another great evolution in cream separator construction, 
being new and remodelled in practically every detail, 
and place a still wider margin of superiority between 
the DE LAVAL and even the best of imitating sepa- 
rators. 

The DE LAVAL main factories in the United 
States and Sweden are the largest and finest of their 
kind and have ranked for ten years among the model 
shops of the world; their equipmént is the best that 
mechanical science and money can make it; the twenty 
smaller DE LAVAL factories, assembling, and repair 
shops, in as many different countries, are relatively as 
superior; the DE LAVAL inventors and experimental 
engineers are the best of the men who have shown 
practical separator genius in every country, and a large 
staff of them is kept constantly at the betterment of the 
DE LAVAL machines, While the shop employes gen- 
erally are the most tompetent and best paid in their 
various classes. 

THE GREAT OBJECT EVER KEPT BEFORE 
EVERY MEMBER OF THE DE LAVAL PRO- 
DUCTIVE ORGANIZATION IS THE MAKINC 
OF THE BEST CREAM SEPARATOR POSSI- 
BLE AND EVER THE MAKING OF IT BET- 
TER THIS YEAR THAN LAST YEAR. 

- These are the reasons why the DE LAVAL ma- 
chines began in the lead and have kept it from 1878 to 
1908, excelling all attempted imitation and competition 
in even greater degree today than at any past time. 

The new 1908 DE LAVAL catalogue — affording an 
education in separator knowledge—is to be had for 
the asking. 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO. 


7 . r 8 
- General Offices: min ONthiaL 
74 CORTLANDT STREET ‘4% #Peixcess Steeet 
NEW YORK 
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A Good Paint Test 


A man always buys with confidence 
when ‘he has some special knowledge 
which enables him to tell good from 
bad without depending on anyone else. 


There isan absolute test for good paint and it requires 
only a:tiny quantity. We will send full instructions to- 
gether with a blowpipe necessary to make the test, free 
upon request. Ask for Test Equipment No. 7. 


We do this to convince you of the absolute purity of 
White Lead on which the Dutch 
Boy Painter trademark stands. 
It makes the best paint. 


NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 
én whichever of the following 
cities is nearest you: 
. New York, Boston, Buffalo, 
— Ci ogre 
t 


Chica: Louis, 
Philadelphia ohn T. Lewis & Bros.Co. ) 
Pittsburgh (National Lead & Oil Co.) 











and Harness 


are sold direct from our 
factory to the user. In buy- 
ing from us ian save the dealer's 
Aa —— rofits. 35 Years Sell- 
- “Ing Di ro rect is our record, and we 
; are 7 a. ? 
Ges AB 
SY Se aT = The Largest Manu- 
eS, Wy 
Cy LAY facturers in the World 
selling to the con- 
Fe. 890, ra rice comple Mn snmer exclusively, 
As good as sells for 635 We ship for exam- 
ination and approval, guaranteeing safe delivery, 
No cost to you if not satistied as to style, eer 
and price. Over 200 styles of Vehicles and 
65 yon oo of Harness. Send for new, (8 
Sen d catalogue. 
FOr exenart carriace & 
HARNESS MFG. CO. Ne, 656. _Oombintion Busey with Stanhope 
Elkhart, Ind. Price geet aa tell 


complete, $64.60, As good os 
for 326 more. 





Let us send you our catalog of seeds—It’s different. It tells you facts and 
why we can save you money and giyes you a guaranteed square deal. Just drop a 
postal today and see the difference in buying your seed in the country or city. 


FORREST SEED CO., Box 37, Cortland, N. Y. 





ii stump machines. Absolutely the only tine made 


among 
of steel, all others cast iron. Hercules is 400% stronger 
than any other. Catalog Free, Address s 


HERCULES MANUFACTURING CO., 


DRAIMED LAND IS MORE PRODUCTIV 
ims Seen bee emer Tops, Encansti 


Dept, 38 ‘Contervitte, lowe. u. s. a. 
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OUR ary red DEAN ENGINES 


One nen Oe GAS- GASOLINE ALCOHOL 


Catalog and 
Panty Ay) a—-€ ‘Write ‘Today. ‘ If “A want all the power. for 


MFG. Co. ye ag to 205, DAYTON, O. eae mm ey @ reserve in 
af Fredericktown. 


a Dean Engine. 
The Great Agente Supply House, Honestly made, honestly ra 


and honestly sold. Your money back if not 
satisfied. Address the 
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DEAN GAS ENGINE & FOUNDRY CO. 103Front St. Newport, Ky. | | 
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WITH THE GRANGES 
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PATRONS 
| HUSBANDRY 


Wayne Pomona Meeting New York 


The quarterly meeting of Wayne 
county Pomona initiated 24 candidates 
in the fifth degree. Officers were in- 
stalled for the year: by County Deputy 
E. S. Budd: ~The master is Silas 
Wright of Red Creek, lecturer, Mrs 
Hiram Burgess of Newark; secretary, 
Mrs B: S. Durfee of Macedon. The 
present unjust basis of representation 
in the national grange was referred to 
by E. W. Catchpole, who said that 
four states with a total membership 
of less than 5000, have eight votes; 
whereas New York state with over 
60,000 membership has only two votes. 
Wayne county alone has more mem- 
bers than these four states put to- 
gether. He offered a resolution which 
was adopted favoring such a change 
in the basis of representation 
as will give a state influence 
in the national grange  propor- 
tionate to the grange membership in 
good standing for two years. 

Resolutions were also adopted re- 
questing the bureau of soils of the 
United States department of agricul- 
ture to continue its work in the coun- 
ty; urging the local senator and as- 
semblwman to vote for and use their 
best interests to have the Agnew-Hart 
bill passed in. the legislature to abol- 
ish race track gambling; and com- 
mending the action of the master of 
Walcott grange for declaring a .mo- 
tion to rebate 50% of the yearly dues 
out of order. 

The parcel post bill was discussed 
and the opinion prevailed that Speak- 
er Cannon and the chairman of the 
house committee on postoffices are 
both against it and that of necessity 
pressure must be brought to bear to 
get it out of the hands of the com- 
mittee and the house. -All county 
granges were urged to pass resolutions 
favoring the bill and to send these to 
congressmen. An _ excellent program 
was presented by Mrs Burgess, the 
lecturer, and a thorough diseussion of 
rural schoolmasters was¢taken up. C. 
E. Clark spoke of the action of the 











. 





|: state grange in this matter and read 


the report of the committee. Com- 
menting on the tabled resolutions of 
this committee he said that they were 
tabled because there is deep-séated 
prejudice in the minds of many Pa- 
trons against centralization of more 
authority in the educational depart- 
ment at Albany. The result” has: been 
that Commissioner Draper said. the 
supervision bill will not be introduced 
at this session. 


New York Grange Notes 


A novel and humorous method to 
increase grange membership has been 
adopted by Centerville grange, No 
1048. The present membership has 
been divided into two companies, with 
H. D. Williams and Mrs D,.E. Sawyer 
as leaders: During the next three 
months candidates will be weighed 
and their weight credited to the side 
that secures them. Avoirdupois will 
be the basis of decision; the side with 
“the largest number of pounds will be 
entertained at a supper by the losing 
side. 

At the 
grange, No 





recent meeting of Riga 
168, the topic Which is 


more lucrative poultry raising or but- 











termaking, was discussed by Augustus 
Fairbanks, George P. Hill, Walter’ 
McIntosh and Rey J. L. Shively. But- 
termaking was considered as a neces- 
sity which pays, but is avoide) by 
many because of the lahcr invomed; 
poultry raising for market was ar. 
gued to be profitable whether the eggs 
were considered or not. 


Webster grange, No 436, recently 
held its regular meeting. at its home. 
About 300 were. present, including 21 
visit'ng members fram Greece, Gates, 
Irondquoit and Penfield granges. <A 
class of 24 was given instructions in 
third. and fourth degrees. A uwnani- 
mous vote was given in favor of adopt- 
ing the resolution of the state grange 
«against race-track gambling. 

The 2lst regular meeting of Wash- 
ington county Pomona was recently 
held with Argyle grange. The new 
officers were installed: Master, U. 
Eviis of Argyle; lecturer, Mrs 
George Henry of Sandy Hill; secre- 
tary, .—~rnest J. Needham of Sandy 
Hill. This was one of the most in- 
teresting mectings ever held. State 
Master Godfrey gave two addresses; 
one to the fifth degree members, the 
other in the open meeting. After lis- 
tening to him, each one felt he was 
the right man in the right place. A 
class of 105 were initiated in the fifth 
degree. 

Clinton county Pomona _ recently 
held its first meeting of the year at 
Champlain. -Ten from Saranac grange 
attended Procuring farm labor was 
one of the subjects discussed, and an 
agent was appointed to secure men. 
At a recent meeting of the Saranac 
valley grange the worthy secretary 
was elected purchasing agent, and has 
already taken orders for a carload 
of feed, also one of sa!t. Patrons find 
co-operative buying profitable, having 
purchased several carloads of flour 
and feed in-the past two. years. At 
the last meeting the first and second 
degrees were conferred on a class of 
22 candidates. 

Hatrisburg grange will celebrate its 
25th anniversary on March 28, _ Spe- 
cial efforts have been made to have 
an interesting musical and literary 
program. Charter members are spe- 
cially urged to attend. » The meeting 
will open at .10 o'clock, light refresh- 
ments will be served, and the program 
will follow. This grange is in very 
prosperous condition, The~ hail has 
been renovated, new members are 
constantly being added, and _ the 
grange is free from debt, with a good 
balance in the treasury. 

At the next meeting of Pine Grove 
grange April 7, it is expected that 
Brother ©. M. .Pierce of Adams will 
discuss The test of our progress. This 
is to be an open meeting. 

An all-day session of Smithville 
grange will be held April 4, when 
third and fourth degrees will be con- 
ferred. Worthy Master R. W. Brodie 
has invited the master of Adams 
grange, FP. H. Pierce, te attend. The 
meeting will be called at 11, dinner 
will be served at noon, and an open 
meeting held at 2 o'clock. 

The next meeting of Dexter grange 
will be held April 4, beginning at 
10.30, when third and fourth degrees 
will be conferred. All eligibles are 
urged to be present at that time. At 
noon dinner will be served, and in the 
afternoon there will be an open ses- 
sion. 

The 33d = anniversary of 
grange, No 393, in Monroe county, 


Chill 
was 


i held last week. The grange is in good 


condition and last year was one of -té 


| most prosperous. 


Bath grange, No 294, in Steuben 
| county, met last week to diseuss plans 
| for enlarging and improving their 
| hall.. Growth and progress have bee 


“| good and this grange is very popular. 
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On Tuesday, April 7, Seneca Castle 
| grange, No 359, of Ontario county, 
| expects to have George A. Smith, 
dairy expert of the state experiment 
| Station, to talk on Milk and butter 
| and to handle the question box. Third 
and fourth degrees will be conferred. 

Thi con- 


BUY DIREOT, INGERSOLL’S BEST and fourth degrees were 


M | X E D PAI NTS. |ferred on five candidates by Seneca 


yrange, No 44, at Seneca Falls last 
| week. A-harvest-feast at which about 
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190 were present followed. A specia 
by the meeting of the grange was held the 
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Burnham’s Bees 
By BR. M. F. Berry 


ROM Mr Philip Burnham, Pal- 
F metto. Creek, Fla, to Mr Ran- 

dail Thomas, Lake Heron, Fla, 
wherein, will be found the cause of 
future trouble. : 

Palmetto Creek, Fla, Aug 6, ’07. 
Dear Rand :— 

‘ In reply to ‘yours of 

Aug 2, I agree with you as to general 
trucking, and expect to . concentrate 
my efforts on cucumbers. Expect to 
put in a- lot of them for my early and 
main winter crop. Do you happen to 
know where I can get a dozen or 
more hives of bees, and at what 
prices? I h&ve an idea I can make 
them bring § double  profit—bigger 
crops, by carrying the pollen among 
the cucumber blossoms,’ and good 
cash returns from the honey. The 
latter always commands high prices 
in the local market. 


Phil. 
_ Lake Heron, Fla, Aug 9, ’07. 
Dear Phil :— 

: My neighbor, Mr Rice, 
has bees for sale, working colonies in 
new hives at $3.50 per hive, and the 
same in old but serviceable hives at 
$2.50 each. I should judge - you're 
probably right on your’ proposition. 
Honey alone ought to bring big prof- 
its if well advertised. Tourists are al- 
ways willing to pay good prices for 
orange-blossom or palmetto-bloom 
honey, to say nothing of the steady, 
local demand you mention. Rice has 
never advertised to any extent, or 
there’s no telling what he might have 
done. However, he’s only getting rid 
of his bees now because he’s growing 
old and selling out to go to his son 
in Texas. ‘ 

Well, here’S8 good luck to the 
scheme. Would run over to have a 
look at you and the place, but I’m too 
busy getting my own ground in shape 
for winter crops. Let me know, how- 
ever, if I-can do anything farther for 
you in regard to bees. ? 
Yours, 

Rand. 


Palmetto Creeky Fla, Aug 12, ’07. 
Dear Rand :— 


Am certainly glad _ to 
get hold of those bees without going 
iarther. I had an idea your longer 
residence in Florida’ could unearth 
some for me. I want ten of. the new 
hives and seven of the old, and in- 
‘lose check’ for Mr Rice for $52.50 to 
cover. Price is reasonable enough 
all right. Shan’t plant my cukes till 
December 1, so send them along any 
time between now and then, Thanks 
for the trouble, old man. 

A Yours, 

Phil. 
P 8: . 

You can bet I’ll advertise. I pro- 
‘ose to have both Burnham's cukes and 
urnham’'s bees “giving out sweetness” 
on the tables of the “ee-light’’ of the 
whole country in another oat 3 years. 


. B. 
Lake Heron, Fla, Nov 30, ’07. 
Dear Rand :— 
You'll be glad to hear 
that your bees -have started; shipped 


by this afternoon’s 4.35 express. They 
cught to reach Palmetto Creek — to- 
morrow afternoon at latest. The load 
ef seventeen hives was quite impos- 
ing as it rolled by on its: three-mile 
rive to the station, the team of big, 
black mules driven by a big, black 
darky. -Mr Rice drove: with 
from his place to mine and requested 
me to send you word by this mail as 
to their shipment. 

Well, so long. The mail carrier 
will be’ by any’ minute. 

Yours, 
Rand. 

Correspondence of agents of the 

Florida, Coast & Lake Line railroad; 


Dear Sir :— 


‘ Creek. 


them _— 


from Lake Heron agent to general 
freight agent at Konhatchee, Fla: 
Lake Heron, Fla, Dec 3, 'O7. 


I have to report that 
the. shipment of rosin and turpentine 
from this station for the Atlanta Naval 
Stores Co, held, according to your in- 
structions, for the. weekly through 
freight of yesterday, will be delayed 
another week. Three hives of bees 
were broken open on tracks, and 
freight on platform scattered by run- 
away mules. I have to report that, 
although the. village, including the 
fire department, immediately . turned 
out to give assistance, the shipment 
eould not be collected in time for the 
freight. Also, I have to report that 
in view of the danger of disabling the 
train men, my assistant, without my 
knowledge (my eyes were swolien 
shut), took the responsibility of sig- 
naling the engineer to put on steam 
and pull through. Half the men of 
our place were disabled; the shipment 
could not be tollected and put in re- 
pair until this morning, and in case 
of complaint from the Naval Stores 
Co this explanation is due my assist- 
ant and the Lake Heron station. 

Yours respectfully. 

J. M. Fairfax. 
Telegram from the same agent to 
the Lake Junction agent: i of 
(Wed), Dee 1, ’07. 
Look out for shipment of bees for 
Burnham, Palmetto Creek. Sent from 
here by No 27 this, morning. Don’t 
fool with them till night. 
M. Fairfax: 
Telegram from Lake Junction agent 
to Palmetto Creek agent: 
(Frida¥Y morning), Dec 4, ’07. 
Look out for shipment of fourteen 
hives of bees for Burnham, Paimetto 
Arrived here yesterday. Train- 
men all badly stung. Car sidetracked 
till night. Other shipments delayed. 
Have sent them on this morning. 
L. Johnston. 
Number 38, local passenger and ex- 
press, pulled into the Palmetto 
Creek station at 1.56 Friday afternoon. 
Laughlin, the agent, walked to the 
door with an expectant expression as 
it rolled up and stopped. He had that 
day received four telegrams relative 
to a certain shipment of bees from 
Lake Heron, and as the brakemen and 
eonductors of No 38 swung 
selves down, the operator handed him 
another message. As he read it a 
wiry young man, who had just driven 
up and hitched his horse, sprang. up 


them-.« 


the 


the station steps. 

“My bees in on this, Mr Laughlin?” 

The agent looked up: “Why, Mr 
Burnham, I reckon they’re on this 
train, but orders. here, the last ones, 
say to send them on through to Zell- 
valla till night. Seems they’ve had 
some troublé about them.” 

“Well, so have I. They ought to 
have been in Wednesday night, and 
here it is Friday afternoon.” 

The conductor hurriedly pulled out 
his watch. “Not much time, gentle- 
men.” 

“Well, what about my bees? I don’t 
think I see them, Mr Laughlin.” 

The express messenger laughed as 
he climbed into his car. J ean tell 
you about your bees. You don’t get 
them this trip. The whole road knows 
more about them than you seem to, 
and.I’ll lose my position before Pll 
handle any more bees in daylight. 
Look here! And here! And there!’ 
He pointed to his puffed face, swollen 
hands and inflamed neck. 

“All aboard!”” The conductor swung 
himself up, and the train rolled on as 
Laughlin said: “It’s orders, Mr Burn- 
ham, but—say, I’ll see what I can do 
by wire. They’ve got a gang of con- 
vict labor at Zellvalla, and I'll see if 
I can’t have the hives transferred up 
there and sent back on the -four 
o'clock.” 

Laughlin kept the wires hot with 
messages to Tampa and Jacksonville 
for a while. Burnham was too val- 
uable a shipper for them to offend, 
and the Zellvalla agent understood 
that the final message to transfer the 
bees came with authority. The train 
arrived at BZelivalla on time and fifty 
minutes later this message was wired 
Laughlin at Palmetto Creek: 

Bees transferred to northbound No 
29. Should arrive 4.10. Guards blind- 
ed by bee stings. Convicts loose and 
escaped to woods. Send sheriff and 
posse on the 4.16. F. Powers. 

From Mr Philip. Burnham to. Mr 
Randall Thomas: 

_ Paimetto Creek, Dec 5, ’07. 
Dear Rand :— 

Bees arrived yesterday; 
brought them out here at midnight. 
Mighty glad Rice had them prepaid. 
They came through ere about hoon, 
but were taken on again to Zellvalia, 
When I met the second train the sher- 
iff and his men were waiting to leave 
on the next to that place’to catch 
some, escaped convicts. But this train, 
the southbound-tourist, was blocked 
by. the transferring of the bees from 
local. express to the station. Six 





AN ANCIENT METHOD “OF BAKING 
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cars full ef northern tourists~had be- 
taken themselves to the palmetto 
scrub, and there they ~-sat, lined up, 
the men with their firearms displayed, 
for fear of the appearance of runaway 
convicts; the women afraid of both 
convicts and _ bees, shrieking at every 
gnat that flew. The worst of it was 
a special was due any minute with 
the governor of Georgia’and his staff 
on their way to the state fair. I 
didn’t know for a few minutes: but 
what, in spite of the sheriff, I'd be 
mobbed. The four old hives that did 
arrive were evidently weak and had 
sprung open in transit, and those bees 
were the maddest little demons you 
ever saw: While we were trying to 
get them off, blinded by their fierce 
tings, the governor's special pulied in. 

When they saw the crowd at the 
station, mostly with heads and hands 
bound up, and the tgurists in the 
scrub@they. thought it was-a wreck 
and- started to get off. Between be- 
ing foreibly and suddenly pushed back 
into ‘their car and reports of escaped 
convicts, they thought next they were 
in the thick of- turpentine-camp 
trouble. 

We finally got the bees into the,sta- 
tion, and there was more telegraph- 
ing to clear the tracks for those three 
delayed trains. The mall rad been 
held back till too late to throw the 
Sack on*‘board; baggage and express 
were left_on the platform; shipments 
of vegetables and everything else held 
over till this morning—the whole rail- 
road system balled up all along the- 
line. “ 

Talk about advertising, Rand! I 
guess this would suit even you! But it 
isn’t over yet. J’m going to sue the 
railroad for loss of bees and damaged 
hives-or my name is not—with many 
thanks to you for all your trouble~ 

Yours, 
Rand. 


A Model Mother-in-Law 


HOW SHE PREVENTED DOMESTIC TROUBLE? 





' 

“And. how is Alice making out with 
her work?” asked his mother. 

John lowered his eyes and replied 
evasively: “Oh, she’ll get along all 
right by and by, I guess.” 

Wis mother was quick to note the 
change of look and tone, but being 
a wise woman, she did not bother 
him with questions, and only re- 
marked, irrelevantly : 

“Well, -I think it’s about time for us 
to start now. | It’s 30 miles, and the 
roads not. being very good, it'll be 
dark before we get to Milburn. We 
mustn’t .keep Alice waiting supper,” 
she added, with a bright smile, where- 
at her son gave her a gratéfyl look. 

What a blessing is a tactful wom- 
an, who knows how not to ask ques- 
tions! 

Little. was said during the drive to 
Milburn. . Phe roads were soft from 
the. spring rains, and John had his 
hands. full guiding the team, while 
his mother was busy with her own 
reflections. 

It was only six months ago that 
John had married Alice, a good and 
bright . girl, but—a, city  girl—“and 
what business has a farmer to marry 
an ignorant city girl,’’ as the gossips 
said at the time, thotigh his loyal 
mother staunchly: defended his choice 
and declared that it was all right, for 
“Alice - could. learn.’’? Now, at her 
she was on 
her -way.to visit with her. daughter- 
in-law.-».‘‘I think Alice is a bit lone- 
some,’ her son had said. ‘ 

But John’s mother soon discovered 
“lonesome”? wasn’t the. right 

“Tt’s tired she is,” she’ thought 
to. herself, as,she noted the. drooping 
figure of the. young. wife, and. the 
weary lines on* the: fair face: 

Many another mother-ih-law would 
have found fault with the looks: of her 


turesque and they bake splendidly. but—wel. just think of. your own con-..89n’s home, for it was plainly evi- 


venient range. 


dent that John’s wife found . her 














For from the river’s rippling 
shore 


And from the grassy plains 

A soft voice, sweet as 
dreams of yore, 

Calls with alluring strains : 


Ok, come away, 
again be free; 
The waters play i= 
melody, 
Soft shadows firay 
across the lea, 
The maple fpray 
delights the bee, 
The bluebird’s lay 
is full of glee, 
And ali the day 
cries out for thee. 


Oh, come away, 
again be free! 


I hear the call; and in my heart. 
An echo whispers, ‘*Come,be free.” 
With things indoors | have no part; 
it’s, oh, the sunny fields for me! 





\ 









By E. E. MILLER 
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Look yonder on the distant. 
hills 


Where gold is mixed with 
blue! ? 
There spring’s warm sun- 

shine crtce more fills 
Each branch with life anew, 


And there a glad song rings 
and thrills ~ 
Th’ swaying forest through: 


To thee we call, 
O friend of old; 
The stormcloud’s pail 
aside is rolled, 
The sunshine falls 
upon the mold, 
find blooms held thrall 
by winter's cold 
For thee their small 
bright leaves unfold, 
find offer all 
their hearts of gold — 


To thee we call, 
O friend of old! 


I hear the call; and no delays 
Can I abide till I am free 

To tread again the forest ways; 
it's, oh, the wooded hills for me! 





y, 





duties as housekeeper a little too 
much for her, but John’s mother was 
not that kind. 

“Let me help you, dearie,” she 
said, as Alice prepared to wash the 
dairy utensils, which were heaped up 
under a blossoming cherry tree, the 
separator, churner, strainer and milk 
pans greasy and fiy-besprinkled. 

“Oh, I don’t want you to work 
while you are visiting with me,” pro- 
tested Alice, weakly, but her ener- 
getic mother-in-law overruled all ob- 


A Choice Climbing Vine 


BY L. 8. JOHNSON 





the farm home is the Clematis 

paniculata. It is quite distinct 
from other varieties of clematis, be- 
ing smaller in flower, but much su- 
perior in general hardiness and vigor 
of growth. These qualities make it 
well adapted for general use, for it re- 


Ors of the choicest climbers for 
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“Hot water and soap,” replied Tt climbs wonderfully fast, often h of th 

‘Alice: “but somehow I never seem to &TOWing 20 feet in one season. reacn © © masses. 


It differs also from the other kinds 
in making a thick, dense head that 
will cover a wide screen and be im- 


be able to get them clean enough to 
suit John,” she added, with a sigh. 





And then, judiciously urged on, A . 
she told her mother-in-law a pitiful Pervious to the sun. its leaves are HAND SAPOLIO EQUALS 
little tale of “trying, oh, so hard, but ®mal and of a vivid green, and 


toward the end of summer, when 
other flowers are withered and bare 
of bloom, the paniculata forms its 
buts and blossoms out into a snow- 
white sheet of small,” star-shaped 
flowers that-breathe out a delightful 
fragrance. .For a long time it retains 
. its beauty, triumphing in its lovéliness 


not having the strength,” etc, etc— 
winding up with the sorry confession 
that the everlasting battle with grease 
and dirt was more than she could 
stand, and she might as well give 
up, first. as last. 

That night, mother 
private “conflab.” 


a mild TurKish bath in many of its advan- 
tages. It demands no extreme of heat or 
cold, but removes all scurf, casts off the con- 
stantly dying outer skin; and gives the Inner 
sKin a chance to assimilate new life. 


and son had a 


“There are easy ways of doing the 
hardest work,” said John’s mother. 
“All Alice needs is to have someone to 
show her the easy ways, poor child. 
When you go to town tomorrow, you 
must bring us home a 5-pound bag 
of the stuff, and I'll show .-her how it 
will make light work of cleaning the 


dairy utensils, as well as the things 
around the howse, such as washing 
the dishes, scrubbing the kitchen 
floor and table, cleaning the icebox, 


the windows, and even doing the fam- 
ily wash.” 


“Why,” she declared, waxing en- 
thusiastic, “I’ve heard that they use 
it in all the leading agricultural col- 
leges, and I’m sure I'd never.-want 
to keep house without it.” 


John promised to buy a bag of “it,” 
and he did. 


Can you guess what 
was? It is advertised in this is- 
sue of American Agriculturist, and 25 


housekeepers who send in correct an- 
Swers will each receive a sample bag 
free, while those who do not receive 
the sample will be remembered 
- inother way. Address Household 
" t Tr. 


a. 


“Laugh and the world laughs with 
y aa you are not laughing at the 





over eyery other flower of the season, 
and even when its: blossoms do begin 
to fall, the process is almost imper- 
ceptible, for they are transformed, as 
it seems, into clusters of white down 
in which form the seed is matured. 
This white veil of down which re- 
places the sheet of flowers endures all 
through the fall up to winter, and is 
ornamental enough to make the vine 
worth whilé to plant even if it did 
not bloom at all. 

TI have tried mary kinds of vines, 
but the paniculata, in my opinion, is 
superior .to them~ ali; certainly for 
general purposes. Nothing excels it 
as a cover for arbors, dead trees, 
stumps, atid screens of all kinds. It 
does not send up sprouts, and to mul- 
tiply it a cané must be layered or di- 
vided into cuttings and planted. My 
practice is to eut the whole vine back 
to about three feet in early spring, 
before growth begins. 





The harder a man’ works the harder 
it is to work him. : 





Tt isn’t easy to fool the man who 
knows himself. 


“IT saw your ady in A A” 





A delicate preparation of the purest ingredicnts, 
Its cost is but a trifle, its use a fine habit, 
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And get better material, work hip and a more 
artistic design by buying @ monament or headstone from us. We 
use the granite thats will not rust and that always shows 
the letters. Our work is done by modern machinery, others work 


by hand and we deliver complete in cemetery 
Thies booklet free if you mention this paper. 


hott 





rg, Penna. 
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SHADE ROLLERS 








Bear the script name of 


Stewart Hartshotn on label. 
Get “ Improved,” no tacks required, 


| 
| Wood Rollers 






Tin Rollers { 
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In writing any | 


Always Mention i “3; 
| This Journalwa'r? | 














A department wherein our 


readers. m ive e: 
their tarious = interesta “and. the 
pf deas which they 
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to Mal ;e 
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farm life. de- 
is not paid for, It is 


The Power of Pictures 


BY EVANGELINE 





lead to intelligent and instruc- 

tive talks, says an authority 
writing on pictures for children. Do 
not give the children pictures whose 
subjects are ‘painful for childish im- 
agination to dwell on. 

May not this same advice hold good 
in the selection of pictures for the 
rooms of grown-up children? What are 
we but children of a* larger growth! 
Happy are we ‘who do not lay aside 
with our swaddling clothes, but carry 
with us on life’s journey, the childish 
faculty of striving to catch the sun- 
beams, of making the smile quickly 
chase away the tear. 

Surely pictures have a very great 
mission to perform in brightening our 
walls and in giving us food for mental 
and. spiritual growth, wholesome, 
healthful nourishing food. 

“Many pictures are spoiled by their 
frames,” says a writer, and again, “it 
is a pity to spoil a good picture by 
placing it in an unsuitable position.” 
I think may frames are spoiled by 
their pictures, and many a good posi- 
tion is spoiled by a bad picture. I am 
not referring to the cost of the picture 
nor to its execution, but to its sub- 
ject, which may have a very far- 
reaching influence in our daily lives 
and in the shaping and rounding out 
of our characters, 

We had a picture of the Last Mo- 
ments of Mary, Queen of Scots. It 
was a nicely executed picture and may 
have cost much money. Oh, the sad- 
ness, the horror depicted on the beau- 
tiful face of that unfortunate young 
queen! TI hated that picture. It al- 
ways sent a creeping thrill of horror 
through my childish frame. One night 
there was a crash which awakened 
us from sound sleep. In the morning 
we discovered that the picture had 
fallen and was damaged beyond re- 
pair. How relieved I felt! 


Two ornaments (?) which occupied 
conspicuous places in an aunt's par- 
lor, whose home I visited often in my 
childhood, are very closely associated 
in my recollections with that aunt. 
One of these was an apple, which had 
been taken from a dying relative’s 
hand and had been preserved by stick- 
ing it full of cloves; the other was a 
picture of the execution of a band of 
desperate Indians. I remember a drive 
with my father from my aunt’s home 
to my home one cold winter after- 
noon. Darkness fell before we reached 
home; the ‘carriage wheels’ grated 
harshly in the snow and I was cold 
and hungry and sleepy. In the bleak 
wind-swept fields we passed I could 
see the rude scaffold and the rigid 
black-capped forms standing waiting 
for the drop to fall. Later when snug- 
ly tucked in my bed I could see it 
still in my dreams. 

Why, I ask does anyone have such 
grewsome harassing decorations (7?) 
on their walls? That aunt was a good 
woman, a hard-working woman. She 
never complained of the hardness of 
her lot in life—it was anything buf a 
flowery one—but she had an inex- 
haustible fund of harrowing, heart- 
rending tales to tell of the deathbed 
scenes and aches and pains and afflic- 
tions. I do believe these objects of 
my aunt’s veneration were the in- 
spirations of subjects for her conver- 
sations and that both had much to do 
with the shortening of her life. 


Beautiful fittle pictures, real bits of 
art, are sold so cheaply, are even 
given away these days! We have all 
felt the infection of a hearty laugh 
or of a humorous picture. Now we 
can all have pictures on our walls, es- 
pecially on the walls upon which our 
eyes open.in the morning, whose sub- 
jects are uplifting, ennobling and 
cheering. We can all wear magic 
faces—faces bearing the betokening 
mark of.royalty of character. 


~ ELECT pictures that charm and 








BETWEEN 









able to give. 
~ department should 
ressed t- The Host, this office. 


The Open Forum 
IS IT TELEPATHIC COMMUNICATION 


Dear Host: I am a young girl about 
nineteen years of age, and I have 
been an interested reader of the Table 
for several years. Because of ill 
health and impaired eyesight I have 
been compelled to gbandon the com- 
pletion of my education, for the pres- 
ent at least. Consequently my mother 
and I have spent the greater part of 
our time together. Our experience 
has happened occasionally among oth 
er people, but it has occurred with 
such freqnency between us that we 
have thought it rather strange. In 
talking we often express the same 
idea simultaneously. Not once a 
month, or once a week, but two or 
three times a day. Or, if we do not 
say the same thing at the same time, 
one will say something and the other 
will exclaim: “I was just going to 
say that very same thing if you 
hadn’t. What is your solution of the 
problem, Tablers?—[ Ariel. 

WHY WOMEN SHOULD VOTE 


As to voting at school meetings, I 
cannot quite agree with you, Bean- 
pole. There are in our gchool dis- 
trict two mothers having five’ boys 
each. One is the wife of an Italian 
laborer, the other the wife of a track 
boss. The men are both good fath- 
ers and industrious men. The chil- 
dren are as bright little folks as you 
will find anywhere. Their mothers 
keep them as clean as any children 
about. They want them to be good 
children, but what do either of these 
fathers and mothers know of our in- 
stitutions of learning? They cannot 
understand the needs of the hour. 
Of what use would they be in lift- 
ing the standard of education? Again, 
we have taxpaying women. Their chil- 
dren have grown up and are away 
from home. Shall they stay away 
and give those who pay not a dollar 
of tax the right to say what shall be 
done with their money? They must 
have great confidence in humanity to 
do this, to say the least.—[Eliza. 





ANENT THE AMUSEMENT QUESTION 

Dear Host: There is too much fa- 
miliarity incident to round dances and 
waltzes; which have a tendency to un- 
dermine modesty and_ self-respect. 
The advantages of exercise are over- 
balanced by the demoralizing effects. 
I do not say that well-bred people 
cannot and do not rise above any 
base thought connected with dancing, 
but I do say if there were no dances 
there would be fewer led astray. I 
would forever do away with such 
amusements were it-in my power, for 
if in the very best society, if one 
attends these dances you know not 
how long it wilf be before others who 
may pass for the best will gather. with 
the rest, or it may be the best are not 
what they seem. The safest way is to 
never go. As to games in which run- 
ning, scuffing and scrambling, ending 
with kissing; are a feature I think they 
are as absurd. What enjoyment can 
there be in such plays for the edu- 
cated or refined? . I had literary so- 
cieties once in two weeks at a school- 
house a few years ago. The people 
were so interested they did not want 
me to give them up. We all felt bet- 
ter for going. Does anyone feel better 
after going to a dance? Light ‘gym- 
nastics or calisthenics are better for 
exercise than dancing. They may be 
practiced at home with all the phy- 
sical benefit which arises from con- 
certed exercises. These are adapted 
to age and growth alike. The family 
could each have a turn at these light 
gymnastics with profit and pleasure 
at home every day. We need exercise 
every day as we need food. Innocent 
amusements are a benefit to all.—f[J. 
G., Ohio. 

DANCING AND THE CHURCH 

Dear Host: I believe in making 
home the best and happiest place on 
earth for the children. As we have 


OURSELVES 








had four I speak from experience. Let ! 
them have games (there are. many; 
harmless ones) and music, organ or 
piano, or both if you can afford it. 
Invite their young friends; and let 
father and mother join in their, sports. 
But I say, draw the line on card play- 
ing and dancing. In our church are 
a number 6f young people who have 
been very much interested in church 
work. For the past year they have 
been attending dances and card par- 
ties. Do you suppose these young 
people care for the church work now? 
No! they take no more part in prayer 
meetings, they have no time for Sun- 
day school, and hardly attend the reg- 
ular church service. Sunday is spent 
most of the time in visiting, getting 
up dinners, inviting in their ‘friends 
or going on some _ excursion.—[A 
Mother. 
CONCERNING THE CHILDREN 

Dear Host: An article in this de- 
partment in the issue of July 20, 1907, 
by May Myrtle French on teaching the 
truth was, I thought, worthy. of much 
praise and I hope everyone who takes 
this paper has done as { have—saved 
that number. I wish everyone who is 
with little children, whether they are 
their own or their neighbors’ would 
read that article over unti] they have 
it firmly fastened in their minds. So 
many people think the only way to 
visit with a child is to tease it or take 
it up and pretend to throw itor spank 
or tickle it, or tell it they ‘are going 
to carry it away, frightening it. I have 
seen all this and much more done by 
neighbors to a little child. Yet they 
pretend they like children. I wonder | 
to myself where the love can be. It’ 
s injurious to its nerves to say the least. 
Let us have more on this subject.— 
[H..M. A. 


Repotting of House Piants—After 
plants are rested they are usually re- 
potted on taking them out of the cel- 
lar. If the pot containing the plant is 
turned upside down and the top of the 
pot rapped smartly against a table | 
edge the plant and ball of earth will 
separate freely from the pot. The old 
dried soil is rubbed off with the fin- 
gers until fresh roots are seen. As 
much of the old soil as possible is re- 
moved without disturbing the roots. 
The plant may now be placed in a 
pot a size or two larger and fresh pot- 
ting soil patked carefully about it till 
the pot is filled to % an inch of its 
rim. Of course I inch or 2 of drain- 
age should be given in the form of 
potshreds or lumps of charcoal. After 
being repotted the plants should be 
watered and shaded for a day or two. 
Plants should never be placed in pots 
a great deal larger than those in 
which they have grown, as the soil is 
apt to become sour and the plant be- 
come unhealthy or die. Even if the 
soil does not become sour the plant, 
getting a great deal of root room, is 
apt to grow stem and leaves rather 
than flowers. Plants usually flower 
better by having the roots somewhat 
cramped for room.—[Prof W. N. Nutt, 











We have found a good remedy for 
whooping cough in equal parts of 
honey and olive oijl.+—[Virginia. 





IN HENVILLE 


Johnnie Chicken; 


FIREARMS 
insure results aoe to guns of 


much higher 
Stevens ri “yO the world’s 
records for Satnet scores, 
Stevens Singie or Double 
Barrelied Shotguns 
- we conelip Pee for field or trap 
hooting. ial steel barrels 
choke bored for any standard shell 
Send for 16-page spate giving Cctatls 


of construction of ene ne 
ifies for men and hove Fall of fnforme 
——— have. tftree 
jer can’t | with 
genuine Stevens ~ ‘wll ahip + dixeot oa 
J "y SRVERS oa & TOOL Co. 


40 Front Street 
IE ay ny SO 














“Egestra edi- 
tion!” 





STEWART’S 


DUPLEX 


SAFETY PINS 


ve three times the wear of any other 
bind, making them the cheapest on the 


et; heavier and stiffer wire; long 
ring points, passing through heavy 
fa ric Sadity and ——— tearing; head 
spring peapaes, cannot catch 
or tear ; tongue in head of pin allows point 
to fasten from either side, but prevents 
ssing through to stick ou. Stewart's 
plex is the only Safety Pin that has 
these features which insure safety 
and com 
If = y dealer does not se them 
send us his name and address with four 
cents in stamps for samples, retailing 
for twice the money. Examine them 
carefully, and you'll always Ask for 
Stewart’s Duplex Safety Pins. 
See that all cards bear the name of 


Consolidated Safety Pin Co. 
188 Farrand &., Bloomfield, N. J 











Here’s a Watch 
One Dollar 


Beautsfully Engraved 
with Any Desired Inina! 
Gun Metal, Stem Wind 
and Set, Guaranteed 
for One Year 


NOT A TOY, but a_ good, 
serviceable tme-piece, ae 
man’s Size — one you 


be to carry. Sent postpaid a 
ONE DOLLAR Stite Tanna Desecs. PO OO 
THE-GILLESPIE MORRISON CO. 
_25 West Broadway, New York City 
To sell our five- 
lece seto 


Agents Wanted Iue Lined 





“THE NELSON” 





COOKING WARE to consumers. 
atest money-making proposition ever 
offer to canvassers. One of our agents took 


* 48 orders in one day, giving him a profit of $24. 


We want live, active men and women in every 
county in the United States to sell these goods, 
If you mean business, send us ie to to gover post- 
age on complete outfit with which to begin work. 


The J. W. McCOY POTTERY CO., ROSEVILLE, OHIO 
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$0.59 Towel End 
A CHARMING EMBROIDERED TOWEL END 


This is intended to stamp on a kemstitehed towel. 


Hemstitched towels 


stamped are becoming evem more popular than the scalloped edge. This 
is for solid embroidery. ‘The circle in the center of the design is left open 


sé that ah initial may be placed ‘therein. 


Thé price of perforated pattern 


is 10 cents. Price of. hemstitched towel stamped on ene end, . $1.25 


Stamped initial 5 éénts. Cotton to embroider, 25 cefits extra. Order by , 


number of our fancywork pattern depar.ment, this office. 


Ellen Stan's Fashion Chat 


ONE-PIECE JAPANESE JUMPER 





Promineth among this spring's de- 
signs are jumper waists,and the fact 
that separate guimpes 6f sheer ma- 
terial can be worn with these makes 
the ‘models desirable for- both tub and 
woolen materials. Besides, it gives to 
them a dressy appearance which can- 


not be .obtained. in. the. -regulation 
shirt waist suit. A pretty afternoon 
frock. could be made after model 


shown in No 3776, if the jumper ani 
skirt were of striped tashmere. The 
yoke, sleeve bands and girdle, could be 
of taffeta- silk that matched -in:»colors 
the. darker shade of the goods. A 
fold of the same could be used on the 
skirt. For wear with this-dress, sev- 
eral guimpes should be made. For 
one might be used a heavy embroid- 
eréd net. made either with long or 
three-quarter. sleeves. Another could 
be. of white “batiste prettily tucked 


s 





No 8776—Japanese Jumper in One 
Pi 32, 34, 36, 838, 40 and 42-inch 
ust. 
and still another that would serve for 
wear On cool days could™-bé made of 
soft louisine silk. 

NEW SPRING SHIRT WAIST 

No 3679—In spite of all that may 
be said to the contrary, “shirt: waists 
hold their own and not even the pop- | 











+. 

No 3679—One of the New Shirt 
Waists, 32, 34, 36, 40; 42 ana .44- 
inch bust. 
ular Httle jumper models news been 
able to displace them. This sedson‘s 


waists depend more upon the quality 
of the material and perfect fit to give 
them style than upon elaboration of 
trimming. Tucks are the favored form 
of ornamentation and are shown on 
waists Doth in groups and spaced. 
The Marie Antoinette frills that came 
to us last spring are still much worn 
It must be remembered when select- 
ing. thaterials for waists for wear the 
coming spring that ginghams are in 
favor. Percales are also fashionable 
and after the long reign of white it is 
really refreshing to see these pretty 
colored waists. 
HOW TO ORDER 


Order by number of our Pattern 


Department, this office. These pat- 
terns are ten cents each. 
Requested Recipes 





BLACKBERRY JAM CAKE 

Cream 1% cups sugar with % cup 
shortening, add 2 eggs, leaving out 
the white of one for the frosting, % 
cup sour milk, in which dissolve 1 
scant teaspoon soda, 2% cups flour, 
sifted with 1 teaspoon cinnamon, and 
last of all 1 cup of. blackberry jam. 
Sweet milk may be used instead of 
sour milk by leaving out the soda 
and adding 1 teaspoon baking pow- 
der instead. This is a delicious cake. 
{Miss E. C. 

LAYER FRUIT AND NUT CAKE 

Cream % cup butter with 1 cup 
sugar, add 1 egg. cup sour milk, 
in which dissolve 1 teaspoon soda, 
secant 2% cups -fiour, sifted with 1 
teaspoon cinnamon, and ™ teaspoon 
each of cloyes and nutmeg. Next 
add 1 cup chopped raisins, % cup 
candied lemon or orange peel cut 
fine, and lastly % cup nut meats and 
1 teaspoon vanilla extract. Bake in 
layers and put together with caramel 
filling. —[(L. P. 

FRUIT CAKE 

To 1 cup brown sugar add % pt 
thick sour creani, % teaspoon soda 
dissolved in 2 tablespoons warm wa- 
ter, and then stirred into % cup mo- 
lasses, % cup flour, measured after 
sifting, and 1 tablespoon each cinna- 
mon and alispice mixed with the 
flour. Beat all these ingredients to- 
gether thoroughly and add at the 
last 1 Ib raisins, seeded, chopped and 
rolled in flour. Bake about 1% 
hours in moderate oven.—{Mrs D. H. F 


































Ie is wonderfully 
convenient to do 
kitchen work on a 
stove that’s ready 
at the instant wanted, 
and out of the way the 
moment you're done. 
Such a stove is the New 
Perfection Wick Blue 
Flame Oil Cook -Stove. 
By using it you avoid the 
continuous overpowering 
heat of a coal fire and: cook 
with comfort, even in dog- 


NEW PERFECTION 
ck Blue Flame Oil Cook-Stove 


is 80 constructed that it cannot add perceptibly to the heat of 
room; the flame being directed up a retaining chimney to 
stove tep where it‘is needed for cooking. You can 
see that a stove sending out heat in but one di- 
rection would be preferable on a hot day to 
a stove radiating heat in a// directions. The 
“New Perfection” keeps a kitchen uniformly 


comfortable. Three sizes, fully warranted. 
If not with your dealer, write our nearest agency. 


The is the 

(oLamp::.: 

lamp 

for family use—safe, 

convenient, economical and a great light 

giver. If not with yeur dealer, weltee our near- 

est agency. ; 

Standard O11 Company of New York 

(incorporated 
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OU need American Agricul- 
turist Year Book and Alma. 

nac for 1908—every farmer ‘does. 
It is worth its weight in gold, yet 
can’t be bought. It is given free to 
every subscriber who sends in now 
according to the terms given below. 


This splendid book includes a wide 
range of useful information. The 
Calendar, weather and astronomical 
pages are interspersed with pages for 
memoranda, which, as the years go 
by and you gather a series of these books, become of great 
value for reference. 


—— ee 


Commercial agriculture as treated in this book will help you 
mightily to solve the problem of when, where and how to sell 
your products to the best advantage. No where else can such 
an array of facts and expert advice about marketing be found. 


World’s Progress with statistics clear and complete, is sur- 
veyed. Commerce, Finance, Insurance, Industry, Science, 
Government, Education, Religion, tables, rules and special arti- 
cles including special weights and measures, postal rates and 
@aws are covered. 

A big gives National and State Officials. Agricultural Colleges 
and oe eee Stations and Officers of Societies in wie you, as a farmer, 
are 








- The devoted to the home are interesting and instructive. They 
cover Hi and Hygiene, First Aid to the Injured, Etiquette and much 
for the and housewife. 


The index is complete and it should be used constantly. The man who 
knows his Year book is always abreast of the times and ready for any argument 


READ THE FOLLOWING OFFER 


ae will send id, to every y subscriber to thi 


val 
fae $1.00 or -~ & in ‘i payment for mS 6u cription Kee the coming year 


TON on the same terms. The book is not —~ alone, and can 
be sent to dif- 


See we bowi ounettion wi 
Tait any other boaks we have offered ji cones with a subscription 
Year Book. they ‘ean culty Se Bad mit by express 
letter. mr costs but a {rife and ay be 
lerkors any of the offices below The, money order costs but a trike and 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, Publishers Springicid, Mase 
New York, 439 Lafayette Strect Homestead Building 


v age 
Margqvette Building 
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Save130_to_60 Per Cent... Buy. Directi. Building Suppiiee of Every Kind.| 


Belustrades, 
Ce. purchased live can save money by supp ur building wants here. 
ae of new lamber. | *'"** Buiising Pana, Casing, Catling, Comm Picering, Gable We do pot figure fancy “oar quote gures that 
We are making special concessions to those who buy at once. | P°00.\s novanew trick sidtee, delete, ; te and Fire Pi command your patronage. your order is large or 
Our prices today are far lower than prices have been for years. Moviding, Malis, Paint, Pipe, Plumbing Mate small we can Save you money on it. Our tremendous busi- 
Order now St hen egg or mgt use, A action wn Seanaiian: Sheathing, Shincies, Siding, Steir Werk, Storm Windews, —_— of ape! "of dollars annually i. Fo best ‘eet in out 
save you s. Remember prices elsewhere, which are ~ complete sa’ nm every rom 
Peet igh, are bound to rise. We can quote you 30 to Studding, Timber, Water Supply Ouiiits, Window Frames and Sash, Wise. g aced fo ee lumber of every kind we 
ce prices or same jum an can e 5 bt 
ats hy your local dealer, We guarantee every carioad tobe Wish to. We can Sill your order hy mail with just, 
yasrepresented, In on of our lumber pe behfgr what you want and guarantee you absolute satisfaction. 
ten! “call "at mer a posto 6 ond ~ yards oat ae = i2°f, ‘BE Ours is the largest direct to consumer lumber headquarters 
we aren of it. Make your own selection -and see it loaded. im the world. We sell millions of feet annually. Orders — ture ‘requiring lumber, at from 
It is not necessary to come to Chicago, however, tinless you _ filled from every part of the United States. Nomatterwhereyou than your loca! dealers or lumber yerda," ask for tt 


Lat Qui Parte Riverside Sock roe oe Re Frankford, Ind., Feb. 13. 1908 
faditon, Minn., Jan My car of lumber arrived rday pleased. wih 
"3 ee a euetend (hates wedeted of any co here and I find it es better _ same vy am po to build « reer asd you will be te wae of the 
¢ an ree am we eased with it ere, were niany people to in- te hy , said they w one 
ge spect it. Three of the parti tee told me tae would place an orter 3 vith zh you. py ge gel oe gs ae =— me wens 45 


T saved very nearly $200.00 on the carloa rs 7 Thanking you for better lumber. than expected, I am, 
-Silver Creek, Neb., March 4,.1908. a , Buildin end at 
Car of lumber IT ordered from you recelved and unloaded yesterday. We Janesville, Wis., March 4, 1908 
ays — ‘were pleased with it. Mr. Antrim helped me unload and he will order a car I -seceiven the eat bé-lumberand:have #¢ at haaled home and it is all ns — 


4 } it t A j i bot away and two other men éaid they will order ase DANA D. LITTLE | “ght. 1 am well satisfied. —J. M. HUGUNIN a ' " 


IMPORTANT! Send Us Your Lumber Bi!! For Our Estimate. IMPORTANT! ! 


Make up a list of what you need. Send it to us for our price. J no chances in dealing with the Chicago House Wrécking J upon request. Write us for any information or advice you want 
If you are putting up a building of any kind whatsoever let us: Company. Whether for $1 or $10,000 your order will be filled § and we will have our staff of architects answer every eg 
figure with you. Our prices talk louder than words, § carefully. Our lumber and supplies are guaranteed exactly § promptly. Our free Lg of => lansis sent if you sateen this 

‘or send us your list of what § as represented. If you have no need for a whole carload § paper. We simplify ujlding propositio: 

yourself, get your neighbors to'clubin with you. By buying a Ab business deman m quick ac action,We must pete our stocks 
e carload you can save all kinds of money on freight charges.We . This means prom pment — no antioying delays. 
jJumber yards all over the country. Don't let the local dealer J have railroad trains running through our main warehouses and Let us help you lay ra? cow re ens. 3. We will relieve 
soak you with his heavy profit. Remember: Chicago House § buildings and can load a car to good advantage for you.Youcan § detail. Thatis what our S: 
Wrecking Company buys millions of feet at_a time under § include in this same car, pipe, plumbing material, roofing,wire, § and send us your lumber bill Mor ox our estimate. to 

mstances of forced seles which mean sacrificed prices and § fencing, furniture, hardware and merchandise of every kind. write for anything you Magar os pags See line of Lemme 5 
enables us to sell even as low as cost without loss. You take We also furnish you building and barn plans absolutely free § and building supplies. ai quactions eerfully ans 


Hundreds of )WE_ PURCHASE OUR. GOODS AT » i Build Your House, 






































Be ecgst SHERIFFS’ and RECEIVERS Sil 


- AINT, “GAL 
Lowest Prices on Mill = i Fe Seaton 





pure linseed oil. Every 





work Supplies, Roofing, 
180 SQ. FT. $1.50 Water 8s u p p ly Outfits, Paint. We duplicate Sone onder free of chargeat ary 


Most economical and dura- : e ears if it is not 
ble roof covering known.Easy Paints, Piumbing Sup- sme Naa fa Sve y ie not wi 
to lay, notools but a hatchet : 
or hammer. Will last many plies, Hardware, Heating | RPaints, Halt Barrels (354 

ars with ordinary care.Idea — 2 
is: houses, barns, stores, Outfits, Furniture, Car- —— id for free color card and estimates. 
churches and out-buildings. . 

Also used for ceiling andeiding. Cheaper and lasts longer thanshingles. | POTS, Linoleum, Etc. 
Water and Fire Proof. Wi\i stand the elements best of “ 

all. Makes your building cooler in summer and warmer in winter. Wil! not taint rain-water. Weare 300 “New Style’ metal ite je 
dquarters for roofing. Our prices defy competition. Read our offer: Absolutely perfect, brand §| ished inside with Special white ja 


qu 
new, No. 15 e, semi-harde Steel Roofing and Siding per 100 sq. ft. $1 4.80. Each sheet 24 in. § ished pide. i 36040. 
wide and 24 in. fous. Our prices on corrugated, like illustration, 22in. wide and 24 in. long e os = “~~ __Handaom 


mer = . 
wot $5 cents per eq. additional we furnish shesteg und 8 ft. long. ‘Steel pressed brick siding per See ie tabs ent re 
E PAY THE FREIQUT Si2.tien'scrting, Guotettesrss ance atante on ae ivi hoa 6 rig Rat + aise om Sided ee age 3 


plication. Thig fre proposition only refers to the a: roof offered in. this » ready to in 
advertisement. Seckioe guaranteed or mo refunded. We ‘will ponie d ‘sions up te $F rete La 


this roofi to 
any one answering this advertisement C. O. D., privilege of examination if you. send ‘25 Pua Te gig K as mrwces, ~o a 
per cent of the amount you order in cash; balance to be paid after material reaches your sta- AOS Seve a produgtian we 


tiom, If not found as represented refuse the shipment and we wil]-refund your deposit. One niece eo Bt Trot Sinks. ge AF Lah 


= wi rtd yor Som BY at ued ios Sue SU end eset ee STON OA 
FREE GATALOG COUPON pltcizet tse, Rocioe. $1.25 ver 108 se Ft DOORS 40¢ WINDOWS.20c 


Fill Out, Out Se nde erten Regmuecapiies pete 9 BGO See Reaeen, verte clove, opioet tees 
omy. Easy to puton. BR on smantiing ana: ate 
L f Out, And Mali Can be puton over shingles without removing them. of them with hardware. ni oss wease from 400 
Bena seviire 0 cutns tie ES Ss = out doors, Th # - 5 
and fire-proof. Contains 26 tar, 
en do you expect to build or improve? RUBRE PIPAAIE  dciom or inju-ious eomporiti Thi fing is hough? 
SLT & direct from manutactarere and is usually sold at 
" rurt double our prices. It 7 = ar 
GALVL service. Mabteriosd-Gaive 
tough, leather-like material, made se "a pom Ror 
of wool felt and highest grade of natural, pure 
asphalt. Makes buildings warmer in — and 
cooler in summer, Not by or gases. 
Has rubbery surface and on this account we call it Rab- 
berized-Galvo It toughens and hardens with 
age. We fornish wi h each order, Mey —— _ 
make the laps and large nails ¢ it on wi 
riste for any kind of building. 1 ply pet sq., $1.26. 2 ply per sq., everything in the Building 
«3 ply per eq., $1.76. These prices are per 54. of 108 sq. ft. and are Supply Line, igatadt Meh: 
B. Cars, Chicago. Also have in stock 1000 298. of pure asphalt rock sur- = heavy hardware. Send us your | 
faced roofing, bought by us at manufacturers’ sale. Put up two to five lengths our estimate. Ask for sut new s 
to a roll and each roll contains 108 sq.ft . Price per 108 sq. ft., including nai' m cesnlog- it prices e 
and caps, $ 1:80. Red, rosin-sized, Deilting Paper per roll of $e sq. ft., 46: for aildin purposes. — 
Wwiaters Roofing Felt, 500 7 for free samples. . Send u 
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{ — hrewd b 4» st - pt meta i thoanad ot tems of the very cs » Sendice d 

as every § uyer must ha so ms an 

R. F. D. or P. O. Box - : ar bought at Sheriffs’ and Receivers’ Sales. It will pay keep it t handy. Its 5 contaiss afull re- 
I saw this advertisement in American » Agriculturist. = N ot == we ms have on aes irom Ine goemele 7 1 St. f Louis Worids Fair. Merbontice . machinery and 
500. 8 . suppDlies, articles for . You useful in the home, in the workshop or in th office. Write today. 
Send me free of all cost your Page Catalog | = Gut aut out a corner. Fillin answers to questions. Sign your name and od8 ddress in full and 
mailtous. We willsend you our big Catalog Free upon receipt of eoupon and answer all inquires promptty. 


Address Chicago House Wrecking Co., Chicago, tl). | === CHICAGO . HOUSE WRECKING COMPANY, 35th and Iron Streets, CHICAGO. 
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